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REFORM AND THE CABINET. 


Tux Queen’s speech at the opening of Parliament is remarkable for ite 
omissions. A Queen's speech is a Cabinet’s programme for the session. 
This Cabinet in 1861 has nothing to promise. So far as the ministerial 
business is concerned, the Easter holidays are needless. Mr. Disraeli 
might have returned in time to superintend the sowing of early turnips 
around Hughenden Manor, sud pe sie wn good counsel to exemplary 
ploughmen—along with the prize of the parish, valued at nineteen shillings 
and six pence, for twenty-five years continuous and praiseworthy service, 
Sir Richard Bethel’s Bankruptcy Bill is the only measure of any conse- 
quence promised; and it accords with the plan ofthe year. It is a case 
of desperate, bopeless, and some may say, even fraudulent bankruptcy, 
in which no sane commissioner would give a certificate of % class, It 
is a plagiarism on the part of Palmerston, Lewis, Gibson, Villiers, and 
Co., of the game charged to the great house of Streatfeild, Laurence, 
Mortimer, (and Gibson too we believe) Gibson, and Co, It is a session 
planned on the pattern borrowed from Bermondsey by Downing-street 
—but the imitators have beaten the originals. The great leather house 
had large assets—really large properties; but there will be few inquiries 
into the bursting of the great western bubble; because there are no 
assets, none whatever, except that matter in Bankruptey. 

This sessional programme is the most remarkable that has been ever 
offered to an apathetic public. Six times has political capital been raised 
on that accommodation bill drawn for Reform. ‘ There’s leather at the 
bottom of every one of these bills,” said Mr. Laurence, the financing 
partner of the great leather house. So “ there’s Reform at the bottom 
of each of these bills,” said the financing partners of the Cabinet, as 
they drew their annual kite on the credulity of the unenfranchised—wuo 
went on their way rejoicing in the supposition that “it’s all right!” 
The Reform case is somewhat worse, even, than this supposition—for 
the unhappy leather firm, whose affairs have been much more canvassed 
than those of greater transgressors, do not seem to have persuaded 
credulous bankers to destroy other customers in order to discount their 
paper. They did not Bo through Lombard-street, whispering commercial 
scandal against the house of Derby, Disraeli, Pakington, and Co., as 
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2 APATHY OF THE PUBLIC. 


men who could not be trusted with the money of the Lombardians of 
London, and who certainly would not redeem their paper, or take up 
their promises to pay. The political caricaturists of the leather firm 
adopted that course of scandal-mongering. In their anxiety for dis- 
counts, they told us all that there was Reform at the bottom of their 
bill, and none whatever—nothing but wind—at the bottom of the bill 
offered by Derby and Co. “to be melted;” so the public cashed that 
small affair of Palmerston’s house, and signified to their opponents that 
“it would not be convenient, without another endorser or superior 
references.” The weaker firm went down, and the more known house, 
professing to be old, established, and respectable, turn out to have given 
us an “ accommodation paper,’ worth nothing whatever per cent. 

One clerk of theirs, Mr. Mackinnon, a clever, painstaking, and plod- 
ding man, informed the House in a conversation on the subject [Tuesday, 
12th February), that the holders of the bill were perfectly apathetic 
regarding payment; and therefore he advised his principals to keep the 
money. We are aware that this gentleman is a respectable and w orthy 

servant of the firm ; but “ evil communications corrupt good manners,’ 

and his friends who got him into this place should get him out again 
without delay, for his morals suffer there. What right has he to advise 
his principals not to pay, because a writ has not “been issued against 
them, judgment recorded, diligence taken, and execution ordered? Who 
could have supposed that this respectable pillar of the house would thus 
have brought discredit on its teachings? He says that part of the 
creditors dislike payment, and a larger part are apathetic on the subject. 
He has even heard these facts from the listless personages themselves, 
and can repeat them on the best authority ; but even if his statements 
were perfectly correct, they would not justify his principals in stopping, 
until they had exhausted their last efforts to remain solvent. If their 
bargain cannot be implemented, they can restore the consideration which 
they received for this promise. They had something consigned to them 
which was to have been paid for by a good bill. They have never even 
given to the consignees the bill, and they should return the goods. It 
is true, as Mr. Mackinnon says, that the -creditors are apathetic, 
al po oe simple people; but it is not true that they should be 
cheated on account of these qualities. Mr. Mackinnon’s friends would 
have no right to rob a man only because he is careless of his money ; and 
they have no right to make promises to a nation, or a party, and not 
perform them, because the people, or the individuals of the party, are 
careless of their rights. 

Mr. Mackinnon, in the House of Commons, at the date already men- 
tioned, stated that he had, in connexion with the trades’ unions, met 
many of the electors among the trading classes, and of the non-electors 
among the operatives, and he found that the former greatly opposed the 
extension of the suffrage to even six pound householders, while the 


operatives were apathetic on the subject. Thereby he condemned the 
folly of the electors among his acquaintance, for they made a bugbear of 
the extension of the franchise among a class who did not require the 
privilege, and who certainly would not use a right which they do not 
value. Mr. Mackinnon's statement contains two acids, and condemns 
two classes—one of whom think evil of their neighbours, and the other 
of themselves. Some benefits will arise from statements of this nature. 














EQUAL REPRESENTATION. 3 


They are rents in the mask. Up to the present session, for eight or ten 
ears, the unenfranchised have sad quieted by soothing syrups. They 
ave been in no haste to “‘ create confusion,” as they are ex 

some Liberals to do on their admission to the electoral roll. A fair 

promise has induced them to postpone the exercise of their power in 

agitation, and petitioning, and even remonstrance. 

The people are accused of apathy and even of opposition to a Reform 
Bill, and a large party in Parliament, and out of I Parliament, believe 
their own mistake. They have even cause for the error, afforded to them 
by the unenfranchised and their friends who have been recently silent 
as the seven sleepers. Political soporifics have done their work well 
for several years. We are a credulous nation, and believe that the pro- 
mises made to us by statesmen are all to be kept—exactly, perhaps, as 
the statesmen who give these pledges intend to keep them. The th 
opinion, that statesmen mean to cheat and deceive, is probably ground- 
less ; but they postpone measures, they look for to-morrow, and they do 
not take labour on their heads when they can enjoy its fruits in peace. 

Lord John Russell intended to carry his Reform Bill, and is distressed 
at the events of 1860, and the evasion of 1861; but he has received 
little or no encouragement from without, because he guaged his bill by 
the feeling within the Cabinet and within Parliament. Popular energy 
had not room to rise to the paltry redistribution of electoral representa- 
tion proposed in the bill moved by him, which appeared to be agreeable to 
many parties. It was so very small that nobody expected its rejection, 
except those who wanted the question kept open for subsequent use. To 
the present date, therefore, and since the close of 1858, there has been no 
effective reform movement in the country. Its enemies employ all their 
art and skill to cast contempt over any further demand for organic 
. change. The pen of the Times and the pencil of: Panch tell the same 
story, that the great majority of the people deem themselves incapable 
and unworthy of conducting or sharing the management of their own 
business. 

Infidelity never supposed anything half so stupid as that the majority 
of our countrymen conscientiously believe themselves to be stupid, or 
as that the majority of the twenty thousand electors of Finsbury or of 
Glasgow consider some scores of batches of a thousand other men, each 
so much wiser and worthier than themselves, that each batch should 
have an equal representation and equal weight in the Legislature. 
Glasgow supplies to the commonwealth the revenue of some influential 
kingdoms, and has no more to say in the spending of it than Harwich. 
The country was in danger, funds, shares, heritages, mansions, and 
manufactories, even land itself, all were in danger. In eighteen months 
the volunteer movement supplied an efficiently drilled army of 140,000 
men of all arms. A large number of the Scotch volunteers wanted to 
see her Majesty ; and the Queen, we suppose, wanted to see specimens of 
the Scotch volunteers. No other Sovereign could have commanded an 
equally exhilarating spectacle ; but all the multitude who shared it must 
have felt the weight of Glasgow, in its epereeny endless companies of 
men who had travelled some hundred miles, or thereby, at their own 
charges, to show at least that the city had a noble army, capable of 
daring and doing much in its defence. Yet Glasgow, with the advan- 
tages of devotedness, population, spirit, and wealth, has “ve power 
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4 ELECTORAL DISTRICTS. 


over the disposal even of its fine army of, volunteers than many 
« boroughs,” that could not furnish a company for each of their repre- 
sentatives. Can any man, not fit for Bedlam, really believe that the 
electors and people of Glasgow, and of ten or twelve other boroughs of 
similar or nearly similar magnitude, consider the present distribution of 
the representation the best that could be devised? Will any statesman 
flatter himself with the idea that this division of political power can 
please the inhabitants of the large cities, even if they apparently acqui- 
esce in the fraud, and say that “ what cannot be cured must be endured?” 
Men who are busy with buying and selling, and all the cares of trade, 
may be apathetic ; but the feeling of injustice rankles in their minds, 
and they will not be convinced that all these irregularities effect a com- 
plete and just balance of electoral power. Nobody locks or seeks for an 
annual readjustment of the constituencies, or the exact results of a 
balance-shect. Even the questions respecting the representation of the 
popular ard of the tax-paying power, may remain unsolved. We do not 
want so particularly near to a balance as to come into collision with 
niceties. An average division of the population among the representatives 
would yield forty-five thousand persons, or thereby, to each of them. If 
Parliament resolve to give each representative not fewer than thirty 
thousand persons in his constituency, and not more than sixty thousand, 
or set forth by resolution that thirty thousand would be the general 
minimum, not to fall more than ten thousand under the mark, and sixty 
thousand the general maximum, never to be exceeded by more than one- 
third, or twenty thousand, without readjustment in each case, what 
difficulty could be found in working the scheme—except the difference 
between borough and county qualifications, which should be abolished ? 
By the present system, respectable constituencies are entirely disfranchised. 
Marylebone would cut up into three or four districts, having eighty 
thousand inhabitants ; and one of them would be represented by a Tory. 
At present the high-class Tories of Marylebone have no representative. 
Glasgow would divide into five districts ; and one of its Members would 
probably represent Roman Catholic opinion, one would be a High Whi 
or a Tory, one a Whig, and two would be Radicals. The politics of the 
city would be fairly represented. Aberdeen and Dundee would probabl 
have two Members each ; but if the burghs were divided into districts 
the two Members would not both represent the same opinions. Edinburgh 
and Leith are one town in reality, and it is iawobatle that their united 
population much exceeds the maximum mentioned, for each of the three 
Members—or two hundred and forty thousand; but as it may exceed 
that number perhaps, and for other reasons, they should divide into four 
districts ; and the four Members would not hold the same principles. 
One would be a Conservative, one would incline partially to the Roman 
Catholic party—although they alone could not carry his election—two 
would be advanced Liberals or Radicals. The common course of justice 
in electoral proceedings would obviate the propriety of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s well-meant representation of minorities. They would be represented 
as the majorities in their respective constituencies, without effort or 
fiction. : 
No better argument exists for the present arrangements than the in- 

fluence it confers on families. Sutherlandshire is vacant while we write, 
waiting for the new Duke’s nominee. The people haye no yoice in the 
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matter; yet Sutherlandshire, with a tenth part of the population in 
Aberdeenshire, nearly equals it in extent. A eat number of the English 
boroughs notoriously exist to give seats for gentlemen connected with 
noble families—who, under any system, would have a great, and, with a 
little labour, an overpowering influence ; but they will require to undergo 
that little labour in better and future times. 

The fate of the Reform Bill confirms all the doubts, fears, and pre- 
dictions to be found in our pages for 1859 and 1860. We stand among 
heaps of literally and miserably fulfilled forebodings. Certainly the 
centre of a political Jeremiad is unpleasant, and we would rather have 
been defeated, discredited, and exposed for a habit of thinking evil, 
without any foundation. It would have been better to have endured scorn 
for incompetency to read the signs of the times, than enjoy the triumph 
of having correctly foreseen the abandonment of every promise that we 
wished to be kept. It is small solace for defeat to have seen the shadow 
of a coming disaster ; and we have no higher consolation ; but perhaps the 
= of defeat is aggravated by anticipation, for years, of its consequences. 

any honest friends of Reform feel more despair now than we pretend 
to suffer from, because we discounted our grief a long time ago, while 
they were gay, and singing like larks in the clouds of a good time coming. 
They built castles in the air, and although mists surrounded them, yet we 
sdb that there was no inconsiderable pleasure in these mansions of 
the wind, before they became ruins from the whirlwind. All the pleasures 
of hope were concentrated around the pinnacles of the homes in which 
these good friends adopted the advice given on a dreary Highland road, 
“rest and be thankful.” They rested from their agitation, having 
turned out the Derby Government, turned in the united Cabinet of 
friends and brothers, pronounced their solemn “all right,” and fallen 
asleep to awaken among the clouds or on the turf, without a sign of Re- 
form in all the sky. Now they suffer from the fall, forgetting the 
maxim of John Bunyan, that they who walk low need fear no fall. We 
adopted it, hoped little, and are disappointed only a little; and more- 
over we have been wearing down the tooth of this disappointment for a 
long time past. It may be doubtful therefore whether the dull long pain 
be quite equal to the short, sharp stab, and the doubt is hardly worth the 
labour of investigation. Each man must bear his own burden, and it is 
made no lighter by comparison with his companion’s “ down draught.” 
A better inquiry needs reply, for “ what is to be done now?” No section 
of Reformers expect any good from the present Cabinet and Parliament 
in a voluntary way. They know the case at last. Diverse elements 
exist in the Cabinet; and the active are overthrown by the passive, 
because the former have had no aid against this dead weight from 
without. 

Let us not be supposed to say that the present Cabinet could not or 
would not carry Reform. They could, and they would, if they were 
pressed to the task. Our only meaning is, that we have not a Cabinet 
of martyrs, and scarcely of professors. Therefore, if we do not watch 
them closely, they will do neither good nor harm on this matter, but 
take “nothing” for their guide or principle. No hope exists of the 
Cabinet or Parliament, or of any other Cabinet or Parliament, not com- 
posed of a majority of perfect witnesses for Reform, unless they are sub- 
mitted to pressure. Any Cabinet will do, that feels it must do; and no 














6 WORK !—work !—work ! 


Parliament will dissolve itself out of power until its members feel that 
they have come to the special day for that special work. All our denun- 
ciations of the existing Cabinet and the Parliament resolve into the 
assertions that neither body consists of exemplary and particular 
members, who will do what they feel to be right without compulsion, and 
because they would not do wrong, and know the loss of time to be a wrong. 
No man, with the experience of the past, can expect the Government or 
the Legislature in that manner to make sacrifice to the truth. They con- 
tain excellent men, no doubt, who will be serviceable if they cannot help 
it; but few who will look for means of being serviceable, or will look for 
them far out of their own way. They will carry asweeping Reform when 
better cannot be, although they will not anticipate an emergency, but 
abide its occurrence. Seeing, then, that we have to prevail against the 
passive resistance of a majority among men in power, who do not wish 
to be disturbed, what should be done ? 

Work is the means to move the world, including Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments; and it moves them, not always for better, but sometimes for 
worse. Men reap as they sow; and they do not reap in the honest and 
ordinary course without sowing, while those who sow nothing should 
expect to reap nothing. No royal road exists to the franchise. It is 
worth asking, if it be worth having and holding; and the people have lost 
sight of that truth. In Leeds, and a number of the West Riding towns 
(of Yorkshire), they appreciate that fact, and work. In Norwich, and 
some of the eastern towns, a similar spirit has been manifested. In 
London, and its boroughs, the demand for Reform has never entirely 
slept. In Newcastle, and the North of England, the political unions 
need to be revived. In Glasgow, and the West of Scotland, our own 
necessities are forgotten in zeal for Italian interests ; yet Hungarian and 
Italian, Croat and Sclave, have fuller franchises at this date than those 
men of Glasgow who build gigantic steamers, bridge oceans, and have 
given us now the Black Prince to defend our seas. In Edinburgh, and 
the East of Scotland, the Reform movement was smothered in 1858, and 
has shown no signs of life since then. Ireland has remained, during the 
present generation, a divided camp, and a large portion of its inhabitants 
are too much engaged in thinking for the interests of an Italian prince 
and Pontiff to regard their own business. From the Cheshire and Lan- 
cashire towns men looked, in former times, for effective aid in sucha 
work as this; but Reform there has become, to a great extent, only a 
matter of finance, and a question of how we shall be taxed; yet that is 
a small part of the duties of Government—is only the means of discharg- 
ing its functions. 

Lord Teignmouth last month gave good advice to the Reformers of 
Norwich. Ifthe people make themselves worthy of being led they will 
have leaders. Only by work can they assert that position. Large com- 
munities may lead, but small communities must follow. An agitation 
confined to few districts is not an agitation of the country. The organi- 
zation that will win Reform must have first diffused itself through the realm. 
Wherever there are three or four men who feel their exclusion from the 
franchise as a stigma, let there be an association formed to equalise the 
representation and extend the suffrage. We are for a manhood franchise 
with its registered qualification; but in emergencies we cannot quarrel 
with weak friends, although the members of an association can scarcely be 






































OLD ROGER. 7 


expected to agitate their own exclusion from the electoral roll. That 
fact should always be remembered ; and with it in the memory of the 
founders of each association, they will easily fix their constitution and 
all its terms. Large expenses need not be incurred. A penny or a 
penny and a. half weekly from each member will make in ordinary 
villages considerable and healthy excitement. It will scatter information 
by occasional lectures and tracts, and pay the small expense of petitioning 
when petitions become expedient. Where a public room can be obtained, 
it might be stored with papers and periodicals from a distance ; for local 
journals should be in every household. Even if it were open for only a 
few hours of each evening, it would prove a rival to other and more 
costly places of resort. By these means the people will grow back again 
into the assertion of their rights. According to Mr. Disraeli, these asso- 
ciations will gradually draw all good citizens into them, for he says that 
all good citizens either have or desire to have the franchise. By an 
examination of their member-list, therefore, the number of good citizens 
in every town will by and by be seen, excepting those good citizens who, 
being already electors, have no care for their neighbours. These asso- 
ciations, with their organization and by their petitions, will give Lord 
John Russell what he required even for his little Bill. He complained 
that his measure was lost by the apathy of the public. Mr. Bernal 
Osborne cautioned him, in whistling for a breeze, to beware of the hur- 
ricane. We do not look very like a hurricane-people ; and we have no 
necessity for hurricanes. A steady expression of opinion will overcome 
all obstacles ; and if we are not able to organize that opinion—if its 
expression be not worth while, we are not yet ripe for the work. 

Excitement, evil-speaking, passion, are all unnecessary. Men who 
‘ asperse classes are dangerous, foolish, or unsafe. The franchise is 
wanted ; justice in its distribution is wanted; quarrels are not needed ; 
sarcasm is not required. We want the franchise, and we have no fear 
of obtaining it by good means without angry words. And if any man 
inquires where the formation of such associations should commence, we 
answer, “ At home.” If he proceeds further to ask who will begin and 
“ bell the cat,” we say further that the man who ponders the question is 
the very man for the enterprise. 








“OLD ROGER.” 


How can a dog understand without understanding? asked Dr. Lardner ; 
and the question remains unanswered. In our strivings to exalt “ the 
man,” we sometimes do injustice to the “ lower animal”—to Trusty or 
Tear’em, who has not in this respect, as he has in others, the power of 
self-defence. The nature of the dog has its higher developments—its 
unchanging fidelity, depth of insight, and bravery in the moment of 
danger. Did you never observe how your Trusty scans a stranger—how 
acutely he measures him, and takes up his likes or his dislikes? What 
will he not do for a friend? What has he not done, even for a hard 


master ? 
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8 OLD ROGER. 


Here is “ Old Roger,” for instance ; long and fondly will his memory 
be cherished. Never was there a more kindly, a nobler member of the 
canine wang & All his days had been spent at the Farm of Heathside, 
and seldom had he been beyond the boundaries of one of the rudest 
parishes in the north of Scotland. Thoroughly assimilated wit country 
customs and rural quietude, any time he did go to town, as his old 
master used to say, “he was never like himsel’ ere he gat oot the road 

in.” 
— was above the average size, and never can we forgot his portly 
bearing—the black shaggy hair, those dangling ears, the long wind 
tail, po that white spot on his broad chest, running up in triangular 
form right under his massive head. 

+ oll Roger”’—for to us he was always old—had little of the warrior 
in him. He had nothing of the offensive or quarrelsome ; and often did 
he submit to the grossest indignities without retaliation—not, however, 
in a cowardly, cringing spirit, but with a calmness and dignity which one 
could not but admire. Doubtless, some regarded it as sheepishness, 
some as contempt. Phrenologists might have said he had not the organ 
of combativeness, but possessed not a little of that “ something ae” 
which makes many a member of the “higher order,” wherein move 
pretensious men. He was decidedly averse to fighting —one would have 
thought on philosophical principles ; and the only stroke in the way he 
ever did was quite in keeping with his general character. 

In his morning walks, which were taken with remarkable regularity, 
Roger had to pass the mansion of a neighbouring squire. As sure as 
he reached the gate, out came my lady’s lap-dog, with its ugly red eyes ; 
and, not content with yelping, as most curs are, it would follow a few 

ards industriously biting the heels of its big brother. For months did 
eae trot along, regardless of the pain and annoyance, except, now and 
then, a significant growl or a wag of that large tail of his. 
One morning the little tormentor was busy at its old work, picking and 
scratching, in its own provoking way, at the irritated and featered heels 
of our long-suffering friend. Roger stopped suddenly. Something was 
wrong; had that quiet spirit at ok been disturbed? Turning round he 
seized his tormentor by the neck, as a cat would her kitten, and walked 
back to a small stream close by. Wading in some distance he put his 
victim beneath the water, and planted his foot firmly upon it. In a few 
minutes he turned round again, and trotted along to his morning haunt 
as if nothing had occurred. The body of poor “ Violet” was buried in 
the garden, and flowers were planted on its grave. This incident forms 
a fact in natural history the most strange and unaccountable, yet it is a 
fact. 

Roger was useful in his way. He could go to the merchant’s and 
bring home a pound of sugar and an ounce of tea; and often have we 
seen him jogging along with a neat little wicker suspended from his 
bright brass collar. He could do this without even the assistance of a 
slip of paper. For those country merchants, dealing in all things, from 
beer Si, onc Tory are not like the merchants in your great cities. When 


and see your money or jar, with an instinct which baffles every “theory,” 
which only experience can understand, they give you exactly w at 

u require. Roger got his three peuce or five pence ha’-penny tied 
aie the corner of his basket, and that was so a brought home 
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his ounce of tobacco or pound of sugar, Never was he known to go 
wrong, or to be turned aside from his course ;—such is instinct, so- 
called. 

But our schocl-boy days form the brightest spot in our reminiscences 
of Old Roger.. Bright days, indeed, those were, with their varied asso- 
ciations, full of a strange fascination, dimmed only by one dark shadow. 
Regularly did Roger come out the way to meet us, sometimes leaping 
and bounding, sometimes calm and demure. Either way we never dared 
to interrupt him; over us he exerted a powerful influence, for his pre- 
sence could make us cheerful or sad. hen it was dark we felt happy 
and secure in his companionship. How strange it would have seemed 
had he been absent from his place! 

Could it be ?—Yes, it was even so!—one night Roger met us not, and 
it did seem strange. We came up to the old steading bewildered; he 
was not to be found. 

Roger had a companion, the adopted son of his worthy master, who 
had grown up with him his constant playmate, though “little master” 
was full fifteen years. He, too, was missing—coincidence most ominous ! 
Whither had they gone? An awful mystery gathered over their dis- 
appearance. It was thought they would be found tugether, and the 
neighbours turned out to search for them, as country neighbours do on 
such occasions, with a kindly, honest sympathy. We sought them at 
the adjoining homesteads, and down amongst those rugged cliffs that 
overhang the sea. From “ Maw Cove” to the “Glen,” from the 
“Glen” to “ Hell’s Mouth,” we sought them sorrowing, looking now 
up amid the rocks and ravines, then down by the pebbly shore. At 
times we would stop and call their names, first Roger and then John. 
‘ Could they be there? Suspicion how terrible! It was now quite dark, 

and we could see the stars glittering in the glassy water, the quiet 
murmurs of which were only Tediiin by the stray screech of an owl, or 
the suppressed mutter of a disturbed sea-fowl. There was not a human 
sound or motion save our own, which seemed in this solitude to deepen 
our gloom and heighten our fears. 

The night passed on—a night of sorrowful, fruitless searching, never 
to be forgotten. Dawn came, and as the old man—ever foremost in the 
search, was groping his way along “ the braes,’’ his eye alighted on 
Roger perched on the edge of a lofty precipice. He was looking eagerly, 
fixedly downwards. His name was called—loudly and frowningly 
reiterated, but he heeded not. Alas! the tale was too certain, too sad 
were these forebodings. Overpowered, the old man sank to the ground, 
and was carried home, muttering, amid expressions of deep sorrow and 
anguish, “‘ My puir laddie! my puir laddie! and Roger wi’ him too!” 

John Williams had gone out a-nesting with Roger, as he had often 
done before. He had missed his footing, and fallen a height of more 
than two hundred feet. Dead, dashed in pieces on the jagged edges of 
the precipice, the fragments of his body were scattered on the level 
rocks below like a shower of clotted blood. 

Nesting! How is it that year after year it counts its victims? Is 
there, after all, such a charm in the possession of a few wild fowl eggs ? 
It is not in the prize, but there is a fascination, wild and strong, in scaling 
those dizzy heights, in creeping along the shattered shelvings, ana 
peering into those mysterious crevices familiar only to the marrot and 
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themaw. Ay, and there is fascination in telling of adventures and hair- 
breadth ‘scapes, the very thought of which makes one’s blood grow cold. 
Brave natures cannot resist it, led on by a love of danger and daring 
which all possess in some degree, and which, well trained and skillfully 
directed, forms one of the noblest elements in man. 

By the assistance of a boat the mangled remains of the hapless youth 
were gathered up, and carried by sorrowing friends to that home he had 
“left so late,” full of life and hope. 

There, on that cold eminence, through the long solitary night, sat his 
faithful companion eagerly watching, his ears bent downwards, his eyes 
transfixed. Nor would he stir from that place till the sorrowing company 
had moved on, and then he followed at a distance, stopping at intervals 
and looking back, with that long, melancholy whine, which, somehow, 
startles the night traveller, and makes him quicken his steps homeward. 
“It is only a dog,” you say. True; but that dumb brute knew he had 
lost a friend, and felt the separation. Could as much be said of those 
who flutter in their fashionable mournings ? 

Cowed and trembling Roger entered the house and crouched into 
that corner beneath the old oak table he had so often shared with one he 
would share it with no more. He refused to eat or mind any one, and 
spurned all entreaties to leave his couch. 

But our story is soon told. One morning Roger’s place was vacant. 
no one saw him leave it; no one knew whither he had gone, and in 
vain was he sought among his favourite haunts. A few days afterwards, 
poor Roger was discovered by some fishermen, cold and stiff, near that 
rock on which were found the shattered remains of John Williams. He 
was carried home, and buried in the garden beneath a plot of flowers, 
which was planted and tended by the hand of his friend and companion. 
| The incidents we have thus thrown into a narrative, and slightly 
adapted, occurred several .years ago, and one of them at least created no 
little stir in the columns of a provincial newspaper. H. G. R. 











SUMMER IN AUSTRALIA. 


BY JOHN HURREY, AUTHOR OF THE “ AUSTRALIAN KEEPSAKE.” 


Wuar matchless splendour in Australia’s clime 

The world puts on when glorious summer reigns— 

Before the sun begins his march sublime, 

And with a sea of glory floods the plains, 

And robes the heavens in the rainbow’s hues! 

Unnumbered clouds that float from eastern skies 

Are gorgeously clad, and, on the wings 

Of zephyrs, bear to distant lands the news 

The glorious sun will speedily arise, 

And with his smiles will bless all earthly things— 
So far as in his beams the gift of blessing lies. 
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The woods are God's most ancient temples, great 
And grand, where daily concerts are rehearsed 
By thousands of sweet singers, that await 

His bidding—in whose service they are versed ; 
And as His spirit moves each tender chord 

To tune their sev’ral parts, what charming notes 
Will issue forth, to break the solitude, 

. And pay Him homage meet, with one accord ! 
Their hearts seem gushing to their very throats, 
So sweetly sing they in the boundless wood— 

It is their hymn of praise that daily heavenward floats. 


Pane 
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Perched on the branches of the stately trees 
Clothed in their robes of peerless evergreen, 
That gaily flutter in the 7 breeze, 
And seem to whisper to us, as they're seen 
Waving about, like billows on the sea— 

A world of leaves, all dancing in the light— 
These feather’d minstrels of the forest stand, 
Singing away as blithely as can be, 

Dress’d in their coats of many colours bright ; 
The laughing jackass leads the tuneful band, 

Before the sun has well dispersed the shades of night. 
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The flocks and herds that crop the verdant ' 
Whose tap’ring blades are spangled o’er with dew— 
Each drop shines like a diamond as we pass— 
Now sally forth, to rove the woodlands through, 
And pick their scanty meal from off the plains ; 
The shep herd-dog—man’s best though humble friend— 

Is venules round the widely straggling sheep, 

And barking loud, to save his master pains, 

Until the woods and mountains backward send 

His startling voice, which makes the lambkins k 
Close to their dams, so that no harm the flock attend. 


The sweet wild flowers—the day-stars of the earth, 
With more than regal splendour now adorned— 
Look up and smile, as we are sauntering forth, 
To charm us, though by many they are scorned, 
Or counted but as mean and worthless things, 
And yet in them the hand of God we trace ! 
While on its iy bed, post gt: rystal streamlet glides 
Over its pebbly an y sings, 
Making sweet music in =e ak 
Until it mingles with the pert ty 

While the resplendent skies are mirrored on its face. 





Myriads of insects, sporting on the wing, 
Chaunt in their buzzing murmur overhead ; 
Amid the boughs the merry locusts sing, 
After they have upon the manna fed, 
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Which lies profusely scattered all around 

By Him who clothes as well as feeds us all ! 

The kangaroo, with lightning in his heels, 

Clears full ten yards e’en at a single bound, 

For fear he should into our clutches fall ; 

The dingo wild—the rogue our poultry steals— 
Flies with poor chanticleer at griping hunger’s call. 


The sleek opossum ’gains his hiding place 

Within the hollow trunk of some old tree ; 

But oft his sharp and cunning-looking face 

We may, perchance, down peering at us see. 

The bees are busy, roving ’mid the flowers, 

And rifling them of all their honied sweets, 

To bear them, richly laden, to their hives ; 

And, it may be, in these bright sunny hours, 

Some poisonous snake the eye with horror meets, 

Whose fangs would terminate our mortal lives, 
Though we have seen them craw] sometimes across our streets. 


The lizard runs, as fast as e’er he can, 
Into the tangled scrub, or matted fern ; 
The wild cat seems to dread the sight of man, 
And from his steps the bandicoot will turn ; 
The native bear, in some familiar tree, 
Will hide himself, till we have passed him by— 
Then from his lurking-place will prowl again. 
The cockatoos—what cautious things they be !— 
Place their own sentinels on tree-tops high, 
Of man’s approach instanter to complain, 

Until, with screaming cries, the white-plumed army fly. 


The parrots, with their gaily painted wings, 

Of crimson, black and white, and blue and grey, 
Are flying round about, like happy things, 

That seem to glory in a summer’s day. 
And in the creeks and holes, concealed from view, 
The frogs are croaking with sonorous voice, 
That’s apt to fill a new chum’s heart with fear. 
While, over all, heav’n’s spacious arch of blue, 
Adorned with colours of the sun’s own. choice, 
Pencil’d on cloudlets, sailing far and near, 


Is gleaming on the sight, to bid the soul rejoice! 


Straight from his eyrie, on the mountain ledge, 
Upsprings the eagle, in the blaze of day, 
Until we see him pass the cloudlet’s edge ; 
For far beyond its path he’s won't to stray. 
His daring eye turned full upon the sun, 
While his huge wings dart through the fields of air ; 
Then poised awhile in heaven’s blue abyss, 
He spies a lamb, which from its dam hath run, 
And, swift as lightning, pounces on it there, 
Then bears it bleating to his nest, I wis, 

So that his young ones may most sumptuously fare. 
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The wild fowl pay a visit to the lake— 

Which, like an inland ocean spreadeth wide— 

Where, with their heads behind their wings, they take 

Their quiet sleep upon its tranquil tide: 

The stately swan is, with her cygnets, seen 

Sailing about its clear, unruffled breast, 

As proud, methinks, as any queen can ‘be: 

The sedge that grows along its margin green, 

Conceals the coots and waterhens at rest, 

The widgeon and the teal, fresh from the sea, 
And many birds that love a shady spot the best. 


The blossom of the sweet acacia tree 
Scatters abroad its rich and odorous breath ; 
Like tissued gold its branches seem to be, 
Waving between the greensward of the earth | 
. And azure skies ; while deeper grows each shade ) 
Made by the contrasts of these vast extremes. nS 
The weeping willow hangs its pensive head, | 
Like some fond lover o’er a lifeless maid, 
And sees itself reflected in the streams 
Whose waters, by the upland currents fed, ‘4 
Are passing from us, like our bright but airy dreams. B 
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The varied fruits are rip’ning on the bough ; 

The cherry first a blood red colour shows ; i 
The luscious apricot’s beginning now P & | 
To wear the crimson of the summer rose ; i 


The peach and orange both are swelling out; | r 
The juicy grape, so grateful to the taste i 
bi arched with thirst, or we are famished sore, 
g clustering all the fruitful vines about, 
Onotting thus an Eden in the waste, 
Where savage tribes held sway in times of yore, 
And through the trackless woods the flying emu chased. 


Now sweetly from the wooded vale below 

The sounds of music break upon the ear ; 

Now shrill and loud, now breathing soft and low, 

Some well-known tune, to recollection dear— 

Bringing to mind the days for ever fled, 

When hope and joy, those twin-born stars of life, 

Shone brightly through the vista of our years, 

And cheered the path that we were wont to tread, 

Before the curse, the fever, and the strife, 

Of passion born, and baptized oft in tears, 
Awoke within the breast, with only pleasures rife. 


But sweeter far to hear the human voice 

Singing some old, some well-remembered strain ; 
It seems to make the very soul rejoice, 

The heart to feel as if ’twere young again, 

And e’en to bring past scenes before our eyes. 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot,” I’ve heard, 
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a a time, sung in the boundless wood, 
Till I have felt emotions fond arise, . 
And all the tender strings of mem’ry stirred— 
Filling with patriot zeal my Scottish blood, 
And love intense for “‘ Burns,” old Scotia’s sweetest bard ! 


Lo! in the bush, beneath the hoary trees, 
A merry group, on “ light fantastic toe,” 
Are tripping now,—a scene that well might please 
An anchorite, and cure him of his woe; 
For maidens sweet, whose cheeks the rose outvie, 
With tender swains are waltzing there so gay ; 
While young, fond hearts are beating warm and true, 
And eyes are sparkling, full of ecstasy, 
As o’er the grass they nimbly whirl away ; 
Their charming lips, that wear the coral’s hue, 

Might tempt a saint to spend with them a summer’s day. 


O, that the prospect of their future lives 

May always wear as beautiful a hue ! 

The best of husbands and the best of wives 

May they become, for ever fond and true ! 

May hearts, as well as hands, united be, 

And with their years their happiness increase, 

Until it ends in everlasting bliss ! 

But should the storms of dark adversity 

Their prospects blight, and seek to mar their peace, 

May fae all sad and murmuring thoughts dismiss, 
And closer cling, till life, with all its ills, shall cease. 


Now Christmas pays a visit to the scene— 
Not with a wreath of snow upon his brow, 
But with a chaplet formed of evergreen ; 
And with bouquets of flowers we greet him now! 
The skies smile on his venerable head, : 
While earth spreads out her carpet for his feet, 
And mirth a pleasure ev’rywhere | ound. 
In-doors and out, with merry souls we re led 
To welcome him, and pay him rev’rence 1 t— 
Because we love him, with a love profound, 

For th’ news first brought to man, so sacred and so sweet! 


To every British heart the feast is dear— 

Hath always been, and always will remain— 

Telling of One whose love was most sincere, 

Who bore for us the most terrific pain ; 

Though in life’s battle we are prone, alas ! 

Too often to forget the debt we owe 

To Him who died to raise us to the skies. 

His natal day can never come, and pass 

Its yearly round, and we no int’rest show ; 

With grateful souls, fond hearts, and love-lit eyes, 
We praise the Lord on high, from whom all blessings flow. 











































TUNGSTATE OF SODA AND MUSLINS. 


In this country we do not give the royal family all the credit which 
they deserve for good works. We are accustomed to consider them as 
occupants of a high position; but they are intelligent personages, who, 
with means attheir disposal, would be Gosneenre in any position, The 
Queen is an excellent finguist, sketches well, according to common report, 
and executes very clever etchings, by another common rumour; while 
a still more common statement makes her a good housewife, unless the 
female portion of society on the upper banks of the Dee—and they are 
shrewd specimens of womanhood—be greatly mistaken; for they say 
that the “gude wife” of Balmoral—a title given by these democratic 
ladies to her Majesty from the profoundest regard—could keep “ her 
own” at “kirk or market” with any of them. Prince Albert is a 
good farmer, while the country and the world are indebted to him for his 
efforts in favour of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the proposed 
exhibition of 1862, along with many other matters of a similar kind. 
Some time since experiments were made at the suggestion of her Majesty, 
in the royal laundry, and in a large manufactory at Glasgow, on the 
roduction of incombustible cloth. For a number of years deaths by fire 
i become miserably common, especially among females. These acci- 
dents have extended to all classes, and included all ranks, from age to 
infancy, from domestic servants to the noblest of the land. Newspapers 
contain heartrending tales of heroism and suffering in the contests with 
this domestic scourge. A lady in her drawing-ropm was engaged in 
letter writing, and yy her foot she trode upon a wax taper, worth 
the twentieth part of a halfpenny, but it ignited her muslin dress, and 
she perished. Two sisters, high in life, were occupied in their room, 
and the fire caused the death of both by catching the dress of one. A 
oung wife, in the middle classes of society, went down one day to 
be kitchen—she expected her husband home, and was looking after 
dinner—her dress was caught by the fire, and she died. In the same 
district only a few weeks afterwards, a gentleman came home to dinner 
—he had difficulty in obtaining admission, and when he succeeded in 
getting into the house, he discovered his servant burned dead in the 
itchen. 

Dr. Farr, in one of his reports on the causes of mortality, says, that 
the deaths from burns and scalds in 1855, when the average temperature 
was eold in England and Wales, numbered 3,177; and in 1857, when 
the average temperature was warm, the deaths from the same causes were 
2,717. The difference of 460 was caused by the cold, and the induce- 
ment to keep large fires, or more of them, and to creep closer to the 
blazes. 

Silk and woollen cloths are not altogether incombustible, but they 
cannot be easily set on fire. Linen catches the flame more readily than 
either of the other two named; and cotton in any form is tinder, but 
in muslin dresses it is more apt to take fire than in fustians, for it is 
spun fine and woven light, like a gossamer’s wing, or any other sub- 
stance almost immaterial, and extremely thin. A current fashion in ladies’ 
dresses increases the probability of their wearers being burned to death. 
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By crinoline and hoops they are stretched out far beyond their proper 
size. Ladies thus take more space in coach’ and omnibus than their 
fair average. We have seen one of them spread out her train like the 
tail of a oger over five sittings. Such appearances are also to be seen 
in churches, where the poor or the stranger stand at the door. Even 
in revival meetings we have seen ample exhibitions of ladies’ dresses ; 
and some females scrub their floors in hoops. Unnatural width in the 
circle occupied by a female, although it leads, by an ordinary arithmetical 
calculation, to an increased number of burnings to death, is not the 
only evil of fashion in our time. Sleeves are worn of a size sufficient 
to cover the limbs of a pet elephant. An exposition of the good 
purposes served by them would be an obligation to society, although the 
evil ones might be easily found and stated. For example—a lady at 
dinner requires to keep a watch like a seaman navigating a shoal, in 
order to preserve her sleeves from being draigled among the = 
Certainly at tea they get into the cup; and it is cruelty to beg help 
from a lady at a Scotch tea-table, where jellies are placed here and 


there to catch hold of the fringes and tassels that depend from her | 


arms. With all these inconveniences, however, we cannot hear without 
a shudder, of ladies being burned to death, while sealing a friendly and 
a kind note perhaps, on account of the magnitude of the encumbrances 
around their arms: and we have read several horrible paragraphs of 
that nature. Fashion will change back again to rational bonnets and 
dresses ; and until then we are content “to be squeezed out of shape,” 
in church or coach, rather than complain of a lady’s requirements; but 
cotton is tinder, and how shall it be improved ? 

We are passing out of a cold—a bitterly cold-winter. ‘Fires have 
been in requisition everywhere. In homes where the price of coals is 
a serious part of the expenses in a family, children, without any 
extravagance of cloth in their garments, crulged near the grate. Fires 
in luxurious mansions were heaped up, until muslin, touching the fender, 
almost expired in flames. In these dangers, can anything be done to 
avert sorrow and suffering? The experiments suggested by the Queen 
were, we believe, quite successful; but they required consolidation into 
some cheap mercantile article to be sold in the shops at low price, and 
capable, without the slightest scientific knowledge on the part of the 
laundress, of being used. Alum dissolved in starch has been recom. 
mended, but it is supposed to have some bad consequences on the cloth. 
Borax has been employed, and it is presumed to.be more destructive in 
its tendencies. Su “aye of ammonia was discovered to be better and 
cheaper than any other article, but its use for this object is patented 
by a Glasgow house, Cochran and Dewar; and a Westminster firm, 
Briggs and Co. We know nothing of either of these establishments 
or their patents, except that the partners appear to have had the 
humanity, and perhaps the prudence, of fixing a low royalty for the 
employment of their productions. Any manufacturer may use their 
patent for a royalty of one penny per piece of cotton goods containing 
sixteen yards, and the “salt” requisite will cost another halfpenny. 
Even this penny may be considered high, merely for the use of the patent ; 
but inventions of this character involve often a large cost in experiments. 
We do not know what these inventors paid and spoiled before they 
reached perfection. Cloth made with this solution will cost half-a- 
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farthing per yard more than cloth without that preparation. Securit 
cannot be considered dear at the eighth part of a penny per ‘ 
Competition will, however, always drive manufacturers to save a penny, 
or a penny halfpenny per piece, and accordingly families may be armed 
with tungstate of soda against the dangers of being burned to death. 
This article is made up in packets under the title of “ Ladies Life Pre- 
server ;” and it is much more harmless than many other life preservers 
of which we have heard. The comparative cost of the article is probably 
little over the price paid by manufacturers, although we have no means 
of actually saying how small a trifle per dress insures ladies against 
being burned. 

It appears from the description which we have seen that the article 
ean be used in any laundry, without any other skill than is necessary to 
follow plain directions in a remarkably simple process. The packets, we 
observe, cost 1s. 3d. or 2s. 4d. each, but we cannot say how many gallons 
of solution are produced by each packet. No family will suffer much 
from a trial ; wa as we have gone thus far in advertising a particular 
article of commerce, we may go through with it completely, by stating 
that the London house have premises at 1484, Fenchurch-street; for 
saying which we should have paid 1s. 6d., in former times. In return 
for our announcement we should rejoice if they would take our s 8- 
tion of making smaller packets with smaller quantities for poorer families, 
whose little children often run to the fire in cotton night gowns, and to 
whose mothers 1s, 3d. even causes a thought. Probably they would give 

few pence for a little “tungstate of soda,” now and then, and a little 
would serve their purpose; but many littles make a mountain, and this 
. is the age of pence. Perhaps, therefore, the patenteés would gain profit 

‘by the adoption of our recommendation, if it be possible; and they 
would get honour, which is better than gain. 

We do not know of any other life preserver to compete with the patent 
of these gentlemen to which we have done unintentional wrong; but 
our object is only to recommend a cheap and apparently an effective 
security against a great calamity ; and as we are not interested in tungs- 
tate of soda, we shall be glad to hear of anything better and cheaper. 
‘Lhe growers of cotton should rejoice in the discovery; because many 
ladies dread muslin, or had shown nervousness respecting the use of any 
article made from cotton; or even flax, drawn very fine. 








DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


A Farr occurred during February last at Biggar, or its neighbourhood ; 
when the amusements and business of the day were cl by a soirée, 
attended by Dr. Aiton, the minister of the parish, and Dr. Guthrie, of 
the Free Church in Edinburgh. The object of the soirée appears to have 
been the substitution of coffee and tea for ales and spirits, in the 
refreshment of farm servants, male and female, and the peasantry who 
attend the markets. An intellectual festival was added to the ordinary 
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entertainment. Dr. Guthrie being the man of greatest mark, made the 
greatest speech of the evening, on the treatment of servants, and espe- 
cially of domestic female servants. He illustrated his opinions by his 
—— and that is the best evidence of opinion under any circumstances. 
. Guthrie confessed that he did not absolutely agree with Mrs. 
Guthrie on every subject. He thought that character in a servant should 
tell on wages; character he regarded as capital. On this point Dr. 
Guthrie and his wife are in harmony, according to the usage of all well 
regulated families, notwithstanding the gentleman’s fears on the subject. 
Character is always of consequence to servants; for if it does not increase 
their wages, it helps them to new engagements or steady work. Servants 
of all classes make little progress in search of a situation without a 
character, if they want domestic employment. At country fairs, engage- 
ments for out-of-door work may be obtained without much ofa character, 
and what there is of it quite indifferent. So, to inferior places within 
doors, a female may find an opening without any certificate; but the 
must be places with small wages and much work, or, at any rate, witk 
the first qualification. Thus, in domestic servitude, capital cousists of 
character, as may be seen every day, for places cannot be procured without 
character. It is also a painfully hazardous kind of capital, for it may be 
stolen away by the crotchet or ill-temper of some mistress. Nobody 
cares for the character of that class, and yet it is not always sweeter than 
it should be. A judicious nod anda shake of the head, or a “ Well I 
would rather pot say,” takes fifty per cent. from a servant’s character ; in 
a twinkling the character goes down to half its previous value, or to 
nothing. Now, who takes care of the mistress, the servants’ saving bank 
for this description of capital, made up of character? Nobody, except 
two or three neighbours, who are of no use; yet it is an important 
matter, for a mistress need not always be a lady, much less a Christian 
and a well-disposed lady, of a forgiving and kind disposition, bearing 
no malice and thinking no evil; loving justice, and so on through all 
the virtues. My purpose is served by showing that a good character is 
capital ; brings good places and high wages; while a chipped character 
casts a domestic servant out of bread, or keeps her out of it, unless in a° 
class of places by no means profitable, even if ‘‘ desirable” be let alone, 
and never once thought of. The speaker at this soiree described the 
habits of his own ‘family and house, which seem to me so very 
reasonable, pleasant withal, and favourable to the prospects of a young 
unmarried woman, that I am sure he will not want applicants for every 
vacancy. First, he does not countenance the shabby practice of makin 
a servant’s holidays on Sunday. That day should be preserved to the 
outside of possibility for servants, if they have souls. The gentleman 
who addressed the Biggar ploughmen, believes that servants are possessed 
of souls ; but this is not a part of the universal creed. Brought up, as I 
have been, with a great regard for truth, it is only lately that L discovered 
that cabmen are generally supposed to have souls, or that omnibus men 
have families. Only get a room above and opposite a cab-stand or yard, 
and notice the cab-dmvers going out as hurriedly before church-time 
with their vehicles as if they thought themselves capable of running their 
fares for sixpence to the skies ; mark their return a little after church- 
time, and their np a dag in combing manes and washing wheels 
during the service, along with their departure again to drive other souls 
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to dinner and tea at the conclusion of the sermon ; and you feel that if 
the drivers are supposed by their customers to have souls, these good 

ple must also deem the spirits with whom they wrangle respecting 
fares already safely past all risk whatever regarding the future world, 
although their language is not always what one would expect in these 
circumstances. The gentleman named disclaims the habit of being 
generous out of Sundays. He thinks that his servants should have a 
half-holiday every week, or second week, to see their friends, and 
maintain the recollection of their relatives. This practice is so far good ; 
for servants in many families are little better than slaves, to whom is 
barely allowed the short time necessary to attend a place of worship 
once a fortnight ; from the opinion that they can do with one-fourth of 
the religious service required for educated sinners. He also denounces 
the habit. of seeking servants with “no followers.” Perhaps he never 
liked it. At any rate he speaks truth of it now. Nothing is more common 
than for married ladies to want a cook or housemaid with “no followers.” 
What does it mean? Had the lady herself no followers? How did she 
come to be married?” Was she bargained for like a Levant damsel, or 
bought and paid for in coins like a jet black maid of Africa? The 
advertisements of female servants wanted with “no followers,” are 

uests that only old or ugly women should reply to, unless they are 
issued by ladies who desire to turn their homes into refuges for the 
bereaved or the disappointed; or for females crossed in love, who have 
vowed never to love again; or into incipient nunneries; but very few 
female servants under forty years of age, have any decided preference for 
the life of a nun. People should not be over critical, and there may be 
more in the final “s”’ of followers than meets tle eye. Some great 
controversies have turned upon the employment of the plural. No 
followers may mean “ one follower,” and no more than one; and is this 
a fair rule? Dr. Guthrie says that he arranges his household in such 
fashion that the servants may have an evening to see a follower; but 
very properly insists that this follower shall come to his house in an open 
and public manner; so that he may know ae if he care to 
inquire, of the person who visits one of his domestics under his roof. Now 
this is both fair and good; it is fair to the master or mistress, and 
good for the servant, to whom it may secure sound advice on an important 
topic. The rules adopted in this family should be followed in every 
well-ordered household. It is better to let the servants see their friends 
in the kitchen, than in the mangling-house; better by much that their 
mistress should advise them respecting their visitor, than that the milk- 
maid or the greengrocer’s wife should be their counsellor. Families are 
sometimes selfish. They do not wish a good servant to marry away from 
them ; but the greater part of families take no interest in the matter ; 
their cooks are chattels, and their housemaid is an alien; and they only 
look at the best upon their servants as hirelings, who receive money 
for their attendance, and have no more claim upon their employer’s 
regard. The joints of society are loose, even in families; when the 
servants are considered as the framed, and live m a house which they 
never regard as a home in any sense. 

Servants are often the only persons on all the earth for whom their: 
mistresses have no pity. I have heard ladies express their anxiety-for 
the salvation of the heathen whom they never saw; and yet, te me know-~ 
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ledge, they did not in ten days speak ten words calculated to advance 
the salvation of those other persons who made their dinners, or were in 
their house, maids-of-all-work, at all hours, from the Dan to the 
Beersheba of the live long year. I have known others extremely 
anxious to help short-time in factories, who had no notion of short-time 
at home. Gentlemen will sometimes sing “the Song of the Shirt,” 
without considering for a single moment, that they keep persons out of 
bed for hours beyond midnight in their homes, who must be up and busy 
at six in the morning. A ten hours bill for domestic servants would 
revolutionize the country. Early-closing is fashionable among ladies 
at present, but no philanthropist will ever persuade them to the early- 
closing of their own homes. Domestic servants are somehow deemed 
invulnerable. Sleep is not considered necessary for them, except in 
occasional odds and ends, and snatches. They are expected to walk 
everywhere, or to any place, at any hour. Some ladies will send their 
servants when and where they would not go; avery bad practice, if 
they would only think of -it, for a lady should be better able than a 
thoughtless young servant to take care of herself. 

I do not say that every household is managed on either careless or 
cruel principles, for that would not be true. The exceptions are so many 
that it is doubtful whether they be exceptions, and are not the rule. In 
the upper class of service, either in good families of ordinary cireum- 
stances, or in the upper ranks of soc iety, life is pleasant. In some great 

laces it is outrageously idle, in others expensive habits are formed ; 
which cannot be sustained, if the servant have a “ foliower” who per- 
suades her to follow him. If my brother, who is not rich, and lives by 
his daily toil, were engaged to marry a servant out of some great families, 
I would expect him and her to go to grief. He could not afford her the 
money to buy all that she would consider requisites of life; and so, 
unless she were a very sensible person indeed, they would always be in 
scarcity, and that leads to scolding. Cool hearts are made bv cold 
hearths. The same evil runs down into the middle classes of society. 
Young ladies do not learn to bake bread, to cook fish, or to dress linen; - 
but they do learn to murder the French language and Italian music. In 
married life they occasionally make voyages of discovery into their 
kitchens, but they cannot direct employment that they do not under- 
stand. I read in my Bible that Lemuel was a king, and his mother must 
have belonged to the aristocracy. Her advice should, therefore, have 
some weight with persons who follow the fashion of the higher orders ; 
and I an dale that it were more generally read by them. Domestic 
servitude is objectionable chiefly on the other side of the right line. Too 
much is expected, too little is given—not of money, for that may be 
regulated by the law of supply and demand, but of care and kindness. 

Dr. Guthrie has a neighbour, Dr. Begg, who has laboured hard to 
improve the accommodation of farm labourers ; and, as one man cannot 
do everything, he will be justified in continuing to work on this field; 
but there are evils in the district of Newington, not worse than other 
evils out of it, connected with the accommodation of female servants, 
that ery for an agitation. The middle classes have palatial mansions, 
cut up in flats, and each flat has a kitchen, and each kitchen has a large 
box, called a bunker, for coals, and a hole in the wall, for two or more 
servants to sleep in, without light or air, except as much air as comes in 
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or out through the leaves of this box bed. Newington is no worse than 
other genteel districts of Edinburgh ; perhaps it is the best in the city, 
and Edinburgh is no worse in that respect than other large towns of 
Scotland; perhaps it is better than many of them, but the conversion of 
a hole in the kitchen to the sleeping apartment of servants is disagree- 
able, 1s filthy, and is unwholesome. no other place can be contrived 
in the architecture of these places for the dormitory of servants, except 
the kitchen, could not the coals and the servants change positions, so 
that the coals would be kept in darkness, to which they have been lon 
accustomed, and the servants would get into the light, which is needfu 
for them? The bothies of ploughmen in the country are often very bad 
indeed, but they are not equal in badness to many of the sleeping apart- 
ments of the class of servants addressed at the Biggar soirée. It is 
doubtful whether the destruction of bothies and the transfer of plough- 
men to barns and stables, lofts and kitchens, would do any good what- 
ever, either to body or mind. A kitchen of a small farmhouse, where 
there are two or three men, and as many female servants, is just a 
college of “ demonology” and “ witchcraft,” and many other matters too 
absurd to mention. In the north-eastern and south-western counties, 
where bothies, which I do not defend, are not prevalent, there is good 
evidence that kitchens do not excel them in immorality. As for comfort, 
and even health, nobody dreams of them. A feeing market always pro- 
duces a sufficient number of females willing to spread manure, fill stone 
carts, cut corn, and work in the hay-fields, in addition to the milking, 
and churning, and cleaning due on the farm; and they get their food, 
with so much money, come at one term and go at another term, and 
nobody cares or knows whether good or evil is to follow from ‘ Lucy’s 
flitting.” 

The employment of tents at these feeing markets for the sale of coffee, 
and tea, and food, instead of ales and spirits, would prevent some evil ; 
and no great loss would be sustained through them—none greater than 
a few persons in each district could easily meet. The abolition of feeing 
markets would be a further improvement, and both mistress and servants 
would then depend for good engagements a little on character, and ser- 
vants would be acquainted with the accommodation that they in a new 

lace might expect. All large farms, without an adequate supply of 
levers cottages, are in their nature objectionable, unless they are in 
the near neighbourhood of villages. Legislative action and public super- 
intendence might secure sufficient day and night accommodation for 
country servants, but nothing less will effect that purpose. At present 
male aud female servants have frequently no apartments that can be 
considered distinct and separate. Female servants have no place for 
themselves with bar or lock on in a multitude of “ towns,” as farmhouses 
are called in Scotland. The men work long, but the women work longer 
hours. No limit exists to their hours often but absolute exhaustion, 
The peasantry of poetry are being transformed into the peasantry of 
practice, and a very bad practice. That “bold peasantry,” “ their 
country’s pride,” who when once destroyed were “‘ never to be supplied,” 
are pretty well done up already ; and they are going fast ; for ‘‘ coronets 
and crowns” cannot expect a “ peasantry to stand a wall of fire around 
their much-loved isle,” unless provision be made that they should have 
mothers who had laboured ni slept in decent homes, and who have 
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“ firesides,” with some of those comforts necessary to impart lasting and 
moral qualities to the aforesaid “ wall of fire.” 

I propose nothing on the subject. A poor, weak woman, with none 
of the qualities of strong-minded women, who address meetings, and 
= resolutions, and seek votes, can only state a case of helplessness. 

cannot set loose a gang of commissioners over the country to examine 
our beds, and the rooms where the beds stand, and the hours through 
which we work, and all other matters connected with the state of a third 
part of all the young women in the land, down to the potatoes that they 
eat. Iam not a factory girl, or a milliner’s young a, or anybody 
great, that the world should be turned upside down for me and mine. I 
can only tell people that there are grievances in our lot, if they would 
look to them. If we could strike work, or do something of that kind, 
good might come of it; but then we have no homes, and would have to 
sleep on a lea-rig or the roadside, and we might as well do that on some 
rainy nights as not. I have often been half tempted to wish that the 
larger class of servants, female servants, were only heathens, or Hindoos, 
or had been born on “ Greenland’s icy mountains,” if not on “ India’s 
coral strand,” because then we would have been so interesting in our 
impertinences and wickedness ; and an excuse might have been found 
for the first, and something might have been done for the second. As 
we are, we are nobodies, who may take up the refrain of the miller’s 
song, and feel ‘that nobody cares for us,” or for the half of us, or 
thereby. Aud yet we are a class, and we have our mission, and belong 
to the human family, who might, with advantage to all, provide better 
for us. A. J. H. 





THE EDINBURGH AND OTHER STRIKES. 


THE questions between employed and employers arise again into impor- 
tance like ghosts that magic or science cannot lay. They stalk the 
earth, crying out, as many persons say, for justice, and, as we think, for 
prudence i in the relations between masters and men. All classes in this 
country have the same interests, if they could only trace out the junction 
of their several objects. A vast majority of all classes are guided by good 
even if not always by intelligent intentions, and if the artizan and the 
capitalist would consider together the different relations in trade, they 
would find means to reconcile their purposes with their mutual prosperity 
and welfare. During the last month a difference between the manufac- 
turers and the weavers of Blackburn, in Lancashire, has opportunely 
occurred for the cotton spinners. Affairs in America had raised the price 
of cotton in Liverpool. The crop of the last was not so good as that of 
the previous season ; and the temper of the people was worse. Dissen- 
sions between the north and the south, threatened to make a “ slave’s 
opportunity,” and thus, for two months, men lived in dread of a dearth 
in cotton. Speculators fell into the temptation and ran up prices, and 
spinners were not anxious to increase their consumption. 

India is our greatest market for cotton goods and yarns, and the 
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Government of India, acting on the late Mr. Wilson’s Oriental protection 

rinciples, added five per cent. to their import tax on cotton yarns. 
We have previously explained that a five per cent. tax on cotton yarns 
equals ten te fifteen per cent. on all the money earned upon them in this 
country. The tax includes the value of the material, which is first 
purchased in India or the States, sent to this country, spun here, and then 
taxed on its return to its native land in a manufactured condition. 
Five per cent. was charged in India on yarns before this second impost, 
so that a protection of twenty-five to thirty per cent. existed in India in 
favour of the domestic spinner. We are not surprised therefore that 
spinning companies increased their works at Bombay ; and their partners 
began to deem the gathering of fortunes possible in their trades. These 
changes were all against cotton spinning and weaving in Lancashire. 
Large profits have been made by the spinners in 1859 and 1860, but in 
the present year they were brought back to the level of 1858, which was 
higher than in some previous years. In these circumstances the manu- 
facturers proposed a reduction of wages, and the operatives suggested a 
reduction of time, at the present rate per piece or per hour of wages. It 
will be observed that the first proposal would have saved the profit of 
the manufacturers at the cost of the operatives; and the second would 
have reduced the difficulty, in cheapening cotton by a reduction of the 

uantity wrought, and in arresting the depreciation of goods and yarns 
by limiting the supply. The second plan is therefore the better of the 
two, if it could be universally applied ; but the manufacturers say that 
there are other spinners and other operatives; and they allege that if we 
do not feed the market other nations will take gur place. They add 
that their capital involved in expensive houses and machinery depends 
for profit on the last hour; and they can only work it at a loss on short 
time. In reply the operatives allege that this is a temporary difficulty ; 
which they are willing to tide over by the reduction of their earnings, 
and the spinners should make common interest by a reduction of their 
profits. From these propositions and explanations the two parties came 
to no agreement, ot a very large quantity of machinery stands in Lan- 
cashire; and the fact meas farther, that many operatives are idle; many 
homes cold; many houses being gradually emptied into pawnshops ; 
many bills unpaid in clothing and provision stores ; and altogether many 
ruins are being rapidly accomplished. 

Something has to be said on both sides, but we think that the spinners 
were bound t> divide the loss with’their operatives. If the latter pre- 
ferred to take half earnings for a season, the former, we think, might 
have risked half time. An application of this cure for two months would 
have cheapened cotton. 

As for the Indian duty, the operatives believe that the Indian buyers 
pay it. Of course they are deceived. It must be by them or by their 
employers ; but they will not believe that fact, because all the able and 
liberal men of Lancashire have been daily telling them, ever since they 
remember, that the purchasers always pay custom taxes. If that had 
not been believed we should have seen that, sometimes, by our legislation, 
large sums of money were given gratuitously to foreigners that might 
have been kept at home; for they do not repay us by any favours of a 
similar class. 

The quarrel has kept down the price of cotton; and we feel the 
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certainty of such misunderstandings being often repeated, until joint- 
stock companies, on the principles of the Rochdale Company, exist in 
such numbers as to show the operatives what can and what cannot be 
done for them. 

A similar question in some respects, although much plainer, and 
destitute of the uliarities which beset the cotton trade, has arisen in 
Edinburgh. e have had movements for short time in shops, in 
warehouses, in banking offices, and legal offices, and they have been 
attended with comparative success. The Saturday half-holiday now 
assumes the position of an established institution. All these improve- 
ments date from the agitation on the factory bills, and they will gradually 
stretch into every trade. An attempt was made to reduce London labour 
in the building trade from ten to nine hours’ work per day, at the pay of 
ten hours. Many parties say that the work of ten could be done in nine 
hours, and they may be right ; but other persons considered the imposi- 
tion of this risk on employers with long contracts, taken on the calcula- 
tion of ten hours, unjust; and thus the movement lost some sympathy 
which might have been secured, especially as an idea became public that 
the men who were “locked out” had struck work. It was a compli- 
cated transaction, but the class of builders who would be deemed re— 
spectable in the provinces, or even “ large,” and are called “small” in 
London, agreed very well with their men, and only leviathan firms with 
battalions of operatives went into “the war.” The members of Parlia- 
ment for the metropolitan boroughs, with few exceptions, were favourable 
to the men, and attempts were made by influential persons of all parties 
to arbitrate between the disputants, but their efforts were declined by 
the associated firms, and the dispute closed, with both parties where it 
commenced. 

In Edinburgh the employed seek a re-arrangement of the hours of 
labour with a proportionate reduction of wages. They ask permission to 
work nine hours instead of ten hours, for the pay of nine hours, at the 
present rate per hour. Wedo not see any objection on principle, to 
this modification. It saves the interest of employers with contracts, 
and if in course of time it be found that as much work can be done in 
nine as in ten hours, nobody will suffer loss if wages again rise ten per 
cent. per hour. It seems an experiment which the men are willing to try 
at their own risk. 

To tradesmen the distinction between nine and ten hours is not one 
hour, but nearly two hours daily, in their time from or with their 
families at home. Ten hours labour require two intervals, one for 
breakfast and another for dinner; but nine hours need only one, for by 
breakfasting at seven, the commencement of work at eight, dinner at 
twelve to one, or one to two, a conclusion of the nine hours labour 
is reached at six. All public interests associated with intellectual and 
moral progress ; with ot wrsend practice, or sanitary reform, would gain 


by this arrangement ; but it has been said that numbers of men are idle 
in several trades, who would be glad to labour for ten hours, and do not 
find work. The answer is naturally, that if all men work for nine hours, 
the world will be better than if ninety men in every hundred work for 
ten hours daily, and always ten men in each hundred go idle. 

The associated trades of London have a remarkable man amongst 
them as the chief exponent of their views; and in the contest there last 
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year, considerable opprobrium was cast on him by the supporters of the 
existing arrangements, without due regard to charity or truth. In that 
unhappy contest, the employed were represented by one of themselves, 
and the large firms by an Edinburgh gentleman, who conducts agitations 
as they arise in London. The operative came from his labour, and at 
once asserted a place as one of the few men in this country who can rivet 
the attention of an audience for hours, without the slightest effort to 
act a dramatic part, but by a calm, clear, and cool enunciation of facts. 
We have probably two or three hundred men in the United Kingdoms 
who will achieve the same results in the same style, and not many more. 
The deductions of a man of this intellectual character may be entirely 
erroneous, but there need be no mistake respecting his facts. They are 
clearly stated, and while we need not adopt his illustrations, we confess 
that the results sought by him are highly desirable. Mr. Potter, like all 
other parties deeply engaged in one object, sees the advantages he seeks 
or the miseries that he resists more clearly than gain or loss on any other 
subject. It is only a necessary consequence of human nature. Mr. 
Locke King is probably more concerned for the success of his ten 
pound county franchise than for the triumph of Mr. Baines’ six pound 
qualification. Mr. Berkeley perhaps is more desirous to attain the 
ballot than the equal representation of some other member. So, when 


Mr. Potter speaks of his agitation for short time being equivocal to an. 


‘agitation against slavery, he only speaks figuratively. Our working 
men are kept hard down, but the worst beset among them is a prince 
when compared with any slave; he may be oftener cold or hungry, 
but he is not a chattel—he is a man, and therein is the distinction. Mr 
Potter has probably no less horror of slavery than any other man who 
detests it, and three-fourths of all our speakers would be deprived of 
half their speeches if they were chained down to literal accuracy in their 
illustrations. He has taught the building trades that there is something 
superior to money, that time is more valuable than wealth. The opera- 
tives in London believed that the country prospered, and they preferred 
to have their share of the prosperity in time rather than increased wages. 
Some years since a majority of their number might have preferred an 
advance of money, and a number would have spent the “ rise ” in gin 
palaces. Last year the majority sought a reduction of time, and a great 
number would have passed the economised hour in and with their families. 
Mr. Potter’s mission—if we may apply the phrase to him—is to teach 
the value of time; and he has been eminently successful in that work. 
The associated firms replied with a document that bound its subscribers 
to abandon trade societies and unions, and never rejoin them while they 
remained in the employment of the associated masters. It was a high- 
handed measure, and it failed. The document was abandoned, but it can 
hardly be said that peace was restored; although after that date the 
struggle shifted to Bath, Bristol, and Edinburgh. 

In the latter city the number of masons employed last summer ma 
have been nearly fourteen hundred. The employed informed their 
employers six months since of their intention to work only nine hours 
for five days of each week and six on Saturday ; accepting a proportion- 
ately smaller sum in wages; and this notice existed during all the 
winter. It left no part of the risk with the employers, who had time to 
finish ordinary contracts, and those who held engagements extending 
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over & longer period could suffer no loss, since the men did not want 
both money and time. On Ist March, however, the masons and joiners 
who declined to work for the old time at the old rates, and preferred 
reduced time and reduced wages, were ‘‘ locked out.” As the men would 
have probably gone out on the following day, being the expiry of their 
week, any particular notice of this sesneline is unnecessary, further than 
for chronological punctuality to record that the employers actually closed 
on the Friday, anticipating the intention paracon by the men to strike 
on Saturday. The operative joiners, numbering perhaps eight hundred 
men, had not contemplated hostilities, and had not gathered the sinews 
of war; but the masons had the command of considerable fund. Eight 
hundred of the masons were at once thrown out of employment, and 
nearly one half of them immediately left the city and accepted work at 
ten hours per day with the reduction of three hours on Saturdays, in 
other places on the old Edinburgh time. A small number have been 
re-employed on their own terms, and from three to four hundred were 
supported for two weeks from their funds, before any systematic effort 
was made to reconcile the two parties. 
A meeting between a deputation of the employed and employers 
occurred in the third week of March. The employers said that while 
the men expressed their intention of taking nine hours wages for nine 
hours work, yet they would at an early date endeavour to obtain the old 
pay without resuming the old time; and the employers could not there- 
ore accept or compete for contracts extending over a long period with 
that probability in prospect. We suppose that the men wish to sell their 
labour and skill in the best market open to them ; and would expect the 
resumption of their present pay on the nine hours system at an early 
date, if it seemed consistent with the state of trade; for they do not 
propose a perinanent reduction of their earnings, because they are too 
rich, but they offer to try an experiment at their own cost and risk; and 
as the objection stated by the deputation of the employers had some 
force, and the proposed arrangement involved them in uncertainty, the 
deputation of the employed offered to make the new scheme of nine hours 
py for nine hours work a standing rule for twelvemonths. This pro- 
sal was unanimously refused by the associated employers, whe next 
objected to exceptional time in Edinburgh; although with twelvemonths 
before them we cannot perceive any prejudice likely to arise from the 
exception to the Edinburgh and Leith building trade. During the dis- 
cussions on the Factory Act, the millowners opposed short hours because 
they had a large capital —— on machinery, and the last half-hour, 
or the last hour might involve all their profit, for the machines cost the 
same money whether they were wrought for ten, twelve, or fifteen hours 
per day ; and the coal required to raise steam for a ten hours day would 
raise it for a day of a few hours longer. All their arguments were met 
by effective replies, for if machinery be valuable the persons in charge of 
it should be wakeful. A capitalist who places machinery worth fifty to 
a hundred pounds under the management of a female operative with 
whom he is entirely unacquainted, is deeply interested in every measure 
taken to advance the intelligence, the morality, and the religion of the 
people from whom he engages, without the advantages of much personal 
inquiry, his male and female operatives. But the builders of Edinburgh 
and other localities have no interest in this class of arguments; for they 
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do not employ expensive machinery, and —— experience may not 
rove that masons can do in nine hours regularly the labour of ten 
ours, yet no employer can deny that nine hours at seven-pence gives 
him a better return than ten thee at the same rate per hour. The 
statement in other words amounts to this, that ten men working nine 
hours on each day will do more for their employer than nine of them 
working ten hours daily; and that the conhape gains by the long 
number of men for the short number of hours more than by the short 
number of men for the long number of hours, if the money payments in 
each case be equal. The Edinburgh employers, by this arrangement, 
would have a manifest advantage over all other employers, in enjoying, 
for the same money, labour fresher and stronger by its escape from the 
lassitude that pervades the last hour of the day’s work. We agree with 
them in thinking the arrangement not likely to be long confined to 
Edinburgh. It will disappear there, unless it spread to other towns ; 
but in the interval, the masters would have good terms. _ their re- 
jection of the offer to work nine hours at the present hourly scale of 
wages, and to continue the rate and time for twelvemonths, the employers 
have interpreted public feeling on an erroneous standard. They have 
no more to do with the rate and time of labour than the employed; for 
the final issue of these questions rests with the public. The owners and 
tenants of premises have the greatest interest in their erection, and the 
payments for them ; and masters and men are only paid agents for doing 
this department of public business. 
Some men say, that the employers and employed, should be the only 


- Judges in their own disputes—although trade societies, they add, are 


pernicious, and must be abandoned. These parties belong to the past, 
and they ignore progress. Struggling against a host of opponents, we 
have got far beyond their point, and set up factory acts, bleachers’ bills, 
maritime bills, mining bills, and sweepers’ bills, as so many permanent 
landmarks by the way. The public prevent every man from doing what 
he may like with his own. They regulate the accommodation of dwelling- 
houses, look after lodging-houses, and pretend to take care of the capa- 
bilities of emigrant vessels. A man cannot exactly live as he pleases, 
and he may not be buried where his friends might prefer. The old 
argument that masters and men are alone capable of settling their quar- 
rels, resembles an extremely ancient almanac, in being, except as a 
literary curiosity, entirely worthless. But the special arguments against 
this. particular movement deserve greater respect than those old and 
routine statements, which come up in different forms against all im- 
provements in social life. The building operatives in Edinburgh have 
not a good case, it is said, because many classes work longer for less 
money than they receive. The truth of the latter portion of this 
statement cannot be disputed; but will these other classes be better by 
keeping down the joiners, labourers, and masons, or be worse from their 
improvement? In many trades, any alteration of this nature is met by 
competition with foreign workmen ; but we preserve the building-trade, 
because houses cannot be built out of the country, and we may therefore 
rectify its terms. 

Next, we are told that the public will suffer greatly by the change. In 
Edinburgh they can suffer nothing, as no advance, either in money or in 
time, is sought by the men, who propose to work shorter hours and 
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28 THE PUBLIC INTEREST. 


receive less money. If hereafter pine eae of doing a day’s work 
of ten hours in nine hours be realized, the masters or the public will 
have gained during the experiment, and neither of the two parties should 
object to pay the old price for the old work, whether it be done in longer 
or in shorter time. An advance of wages is entirely a matter for the 
public—who will build houses while they expect the investment to pay, 
and will not build them with any other prospect—unless, individually, 
for personal use; and the investor for occupancy expects compensation 
for his outlay in comfort, or in some other way. 

Regard tor the public interest no more regulates building operations 
than cotton spinning. Builders had bad times in Edinburgh twenty 
years since; but for ten years they must have done well. House pro- 
perty there is twenty per cent. dearer than in Glasgow for the same 
accommodation, and twenty per cent. higher than in London, for a class 
of buildings in common demand. Houses renting from £80 to £120 per 
annum have been recently built in perhaps adequate numbers, although 
their rents are still, in Edinburgh, over the limit of several equally 

ulous towns; and for a cheaper class of self-contained houses, or 
* -houses, a great demand exists. Edinburgh buildings are generally 
well finished ; but the prices lately paid for many of them should warrant 
good workmanship. 

Building speculations in this class of houses have been extremely pro- 
fitable for some time. A “tenement,” or “ little town,” of dwelling- 
houses is run up, to accommodate two or four families on each floor, and 
under one roof eight or sixteen families, paying rents of £15 to £20, or 
£30 to £40 each per annum, in proportion to the number or size of the 
apartments. Some reduction occurs in the higher floors ; and a tenement 
of this class, in a good situation, arranged for eight families, will yield a 
rental of £270 to £300 annually, subject toa ground-rent of £10 to £20. 
The free proceeds of the smaller rental and the higher ground payment 
would be £250 annually ; and the property is not held on a terminating 
lease, but for all time. Sixteen years’ purchase can readily be obtained 
for houses of that character, or £4,000; but through the facilities of 
building or investment societies, the selling price has been often run up 
to eighteen and even twenty years’ purchase. In a case mentioned to us, 
the investor cleared £1,300 by the prices received for one “ double tene- 
ment,” sold to the occupants in floors. The gentleman immediately 
commenced to build another. Other gentlemen would have taken the 
same course, for the trade resembles a Californian mine, only it is 
possible to dig too deep or to build too high. Houses on separate flats 
or floors will probably fall in value, as occupiers begin to see their way 
out of a pernicious system; but that probability does not affect the pre- 
sent question. Artizans know now quite well the price of their work, 
and they feel that a greater share of the profits might fall to them—if 
not in money, at least in time; but even that feeling does not affect the 
present dispute, arising from the request of the Edinburgh artizans to 
try an experiment for twelvemonths, at their own risk, which, if success- 
ful, would prove greatly beneficial to their families and to themselves, 
and through them to the public. 

The building operatives are said to be wrong in reducing their own 
time and their own wages, because they do not always have steady em- 
ployment. That fact is used also in support of the movement ; for the 
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workmen say, that 1f less work be done in nine hours than in ten hours 
daily it will be spread more equably over the year, and from January to 
December they will earn the same money, with shorter time at certain 
periods, and fewer idle days at other seasons, than by the present mode. 
This answer gives the opposition their own way as to facts, and seems a 
reasonable reply. 

Ten hours daily are said not to form an oppressive stretch of labour ; 
but the opinion depends upon the state of society, wages, and work. A 
little leisure in families is needed for the improvement of society. If the 
nation be generally prosperous, the advantage should be diffused over all 
industrious classes, co far as the object can be achieved. If, again, a man’s 
work be done in or near his dwelling, he can afford longer hours than 
when it takes, and keeps him, far from home and from the oversight of 
his family ; or if his employment be under a roof, and healthy in its na- 
ture, he may go on with impunity for a longer time than men engaged in 
exposed situations, or in unhealthy work. No rule can be made absolute 
and general on this topic; but while the early closing associations labour 
for the restriction of evening and nocturnal trading, they cannot fully 
realize their object, unless they carry forward with them the great body 
of the working classes, who form the chief customers of many shops. A 
man must have an opportunity of buying clothes, household goods, and 
tools in some place, and he will generally purchase after the close of his 
own day's work. He cannot, therefore, deal in shops that are closed at 
seven, on the ten hours system—which is, in reality, twelve hours from 
his morn to night. A building operative, who labours from six to six 
and requires half an hour-to return home from his work, cannot make 
his purchases before seven. Other tradesmen are in the same position, 
and so early closing, and all that was to spring out of it, depends for 
longevity upon the establishment of the nine hours scheme. The 
Saturday half-holiday is a highly prized semi-revolution—for it is not 
altogether secured at the present time—but if artizans toil on to three, 
how can they go home, clean up, be refreshed, and conclude their 
purchases by four o'clock; yet many of the large shops in Edinburgh 
close at four on Saturdays ; and we trust that they will never revert to the 
old dawdling habit of burning gas to near midnight, and sending their 
shopmen home on Sunday morning to sle2p over half of that day 
because it costs nothing. 

Nine hours, with only one hour for refreshment in the middle, will 
allow men to begin at seven and close at five ; or to commence at eight 
and finish at six; the latter hour will give them a long evening, which 
would be generally passed with their families, in classes, or in other 
assemblages for instruction ; perhaps in beneficial and harmless recrea- 
tion. Some persons say that the hours saved would be squandered 
along with money in drinking, but they make the charge against all 
experience, for it has been found as labour has been shortened, that the 
consumption of intoxicating drinks has either diminished or has not 
increased along with the numbers of the population. 

Give men the chance, and if they do not well, the responsibility rests 
on their own heads, Drinking and its vices are easily hearted, and do 
not take up much time to practice ; but duties need time. 

The proposal to entrust the great body of the people with elective 
rights is opposed because “they are ignorant,” and this proposal to 
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30 REASONS FOR THE SHORT-TIME MOVEMENT. 


afford time to them for instruction, is opposed with equal or with 

reater bitterness because—one can scarcely tell why—because it is not 
Eked. Young persons are supposed to grow up in greater ignorance 
than the public interest requires ; and now when a plan is suggested to 
bring the fathers of families into direct contact with their children for 
an additional and available hour or two daily, that also turns out to 
be by some invisible cause opposed to the publie interest. Twelve- 
months since the public made an advance in their defensive arrangements 
by offering to take, and by taking part of them into their own hands, 
but the young artizans do not rapidly join the army of Volunteers. 
Now when a scheme is proposed which would give operatives an hour 
or two of daylight for drill and kindred exercises, it turns out to be 
opposed to the public interest. If it were even opposed to the private 
interests of a numerous party one obstacle could be shown, but nobody 
can tell how it is to injure any person except the men themselves, who 
must look after their own interests. 

The people are not educated—then we say try to shorten the hours of 
labour, that the father may become tutor at home, and add a little to 
his own knowledge while he superintends his children’s lessons. The 
people live in close unventilated homes—and if so we say allow them 
time to spread out large towns to double their present extent—a measure 
necessary to give their population breathing space. “ The country needs 
defence,” and we agree to the statement, adding—give | young men time to 
be trained, implying good out-of-door exercise, if no more. “The 
interest of employ ers must be respected,” itis said, we admit, and when 
necessary assert that fact; but here the operativ es have adopted the 
most complete safeguards of their employers’ interests, and taken all the 
risk of the change upon themselves. ‘‘ The rent of houses will be raised, 
and the public will suffer,” according to one set of objectors. Now we 
do not expect that result; but let the public try the scheme, and as yet 
they have not moved in favour of cheap houses. ‘“ The principles of 
enlightened political economy must be vindicated,” according to others ; 

and we do not value “ enlightened principles” a straw, or so much, for a 
straw may be useful. Alway s look on a man with suspicion who comes 
forward with bundles of “enlightened principles” in his hand, and 
“ enlightened phrases” on his lips. What are * enlightened principles 
of political economy”? If they can be described in English, they seem 
to be compressible into the phrase of “ Man, mind thyself.” Those prin- 
ciples which are “dark” on our side of the water are “ enlightened” on the 
other, because they suit the position of the people; and we must deal 
with topics on their merits and our necessities, as they appear, without 
resting on “enlightened” routine. But “other people are worse off” 
than the builders ; look at the cabmen and the omnibus men, the police 
and the ploughmen, some friends of the people say ; and when we look, 
behold we see misery in many particulars, and suffering that may be 
diminished, but cannot be increased by the amelioration of another class. 
The cropped fox could gain nothing by persuading all other foxes to 
disannex their tails. Prejudice and selfishness are the pillars of the 
opposition to this movement, and yet the very best of men may entertain 
them unwittingly. A man who would give his money freely to instruct 
the negroes of Georgia, will not help to improve the condition of his 
countrymen, until all earth’s children are brought up to the level of the 
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plattorm oecupied by these, his neighbours. “The plan may be very 
good, say another class, but we dislike the dictation of societies ;” and 
perhaps such things should be disliked ; but two societies exist here, each 
with their President and Council; and we must oppose the association of 
the minority if we resist the society of the majority. ‘ Application and 
genius have no scope on the dull uniformity of pay and time proposed by 
these societies,” according to the alleged faith of those who rejoice in 
self-made men ; but be their objection ever so true, yet is it out of place, 
for the existing pay and time operate in the same way. The argument, 
in any circumstances, is plausible, but worthless. An employer's eye is 
generally over his men, and he can detect the diligent and skilful work- 
man, to whom even the existing, like the proposed, hours and rules of 
labour provide a preference over his neighbours of less laudable power 
or practice. These general rules, instead of favouring the idle, or stupid, 
or weak workman, depress him, and reduce his chances; for he is less 
likely to get employment on any terms than he would be if employers 
made their prices with each individual, and came to terms with their 
separate workmen. For that reason both parties agree in admitting or 
alleging that the best and most skilful operatives are found in greater 
numbers in the unions. 

«Public interest” is an important fact, being the substance of all 
private interests bundled together. It is therefore the interest of the 
majority—whatever that may be. If the multitude of homes be rendered 
more comfortable ; if the multitude of families be better taught, be more 
domesticated, be happier and healthier, the public interest is promoted, 
society made firmer, and its union stronger. Any “ public interest” 
that ignores the circumstances, condition, intelligence, morality and 
religion of that often quoted number “ the million,” is a fraud, a myth, 
or a very poor pretence. Nothing of the kind exists in reality. No 
prosperity that only gilds the surface deserves the character ot the 
public interest; and no superficial work of that nature ever has endurance, 
and it even wants temporary worth. 

We meet in every town evidence of a commendable desire to extend 
religious knowledge, and therein consists the public interest; but if 
weekly meetings in chapels, and churches, and school-rooms, and private 
rooms are devised and sustained for religious objects, why should 
labourers and operatives and their families be banished from them. 
It is not necessary that pone be dependent, miserable, poor and out of 
work, to render them capable of taking a direct interest in the religious 
state of themselves, families, friends, and neighbours. We have read a 
number of papers and tracts respecting the Carubbers’ Close Mission in 
Edinburgh, its purpose, and work. According to these tracts it has been 
chiefly intended for and supported by eee wy men. Does any intelligent 
person believe that these working men, who have been acting as pioneers 
of faith, would have been rendered less successful messengers by a re- 
arrangement of their hours of labour; which would have given them 
longer evenings than they can now command, without drawing on their 
mornings ? 

A very common objection to revival meetings in many places for some 
time past, has arisen out of the late hours to which they are said to have 
been continued. The friends of these meetings, and their opponents, 
for we believe that few persons will openly say that they oppose their 
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32 THE LONDON STRIKE. 


purpose, should remember that either a great proportion of the industrial 
classes are closed out of them, or the hours must be too late for the judi- 
cious management of families. If labour were finished up at six p.m., an 
evening would exist for all purposes without going beyond nine to ten 
o’clock, and a boon would be won for society. 

The strike threatened among the builders of London originates in the 
— avowed at Edinburgh, but carried out in a different manner. 

n the metropolis the workmen renewed their last year’s request for a 
nine hours’ day, and the associated masters refused, or declined to reply. 
Three of the larger firms, including the contractors for the Exhibition 
works of 1862, offered payment by the hour, with permission to work 
for nine, for ten, or for longer hours, as the different men deemed right. 
Their proposed price per hour was an advance of 1s. 1d. per week on the 
ten hours’ scheme. By this course they expected to obtain long hours 
of work from part of the men; paying, also, as we believe they were 
willing to pay, a little more per hour for overtime above ten hours. But 
overtime is a disadvantage to both parties, and no good can come of its 
introduction as a practice. It exists in many professions as a habitual 
condition, and produces so bad results on those involved in it, that the 
want to see it restricted in places where it cannot be entirely abolished. 
The builders’ unions in London oppose overtime, except in cases of 
absolute necessity. We cannot blame them. What would be the use 
of an Exhibition building, if overtime were to become again common? 
What good can ever come of encouraging a number of men to neglect 
their families, homes, and minds for the sake of a few shillings extra per 
week, while other men stand in the market-place of labour waiting to 
be engaged? Men who labour for overtime generally need over drink— 
certainly they never acquire an over-abundant supply of knowledge. All 

arties admit the necessity of having the Exhibition building well forward 
in the long days of summer, but that object can be achieved without a 
“spurt of work.” If it cannot be got through without that course, then 
overtime must be adopted and = Still, the men oppose the plan; and 
we think them right in that policy. 

Some of the journals allege that if the London operatives decline the 
employers’ terms, foreign operatives will be invited to take their place. 
Nothing could be advised more injudicious, for any bad feeling which 
now exists would be immeasurably increased by that step; and foreign 
operatives are not likely to produce their work better and cheaper than 
the men who are conversant with the requirements of London building. 
English hands and hearts can do English work, and although all nations 
are free to come and go amongst us, yet the employment of foreign 
artizans avowedly to maintain long hours of labour would be a great 
mistake. It might not produce excitement or violence, but it would sow 
brooding discontent in the public mind; and foreigners generally cost 
us more money to watch than our own poopie: for reasons not absolutely 
unnatural. They are ignorant of our language, and much more apt to 


fall into difficulties than native-born subjects of the Queen. So an 
infusion of them will almost necessarily be followed by an increase of 
police and other rates. 

Remedies of this nature could only widen the breach betweer classes, 
and cast a new bitterness into their questions. Great contractors exist 
like great landed proprietors, for the public interest. Not only landed 
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property, but all other property has its duties and its rights, and both 
should be respected. If contractors will conduct their part of the 
combat by foreigners, they. can be met. by capital. The crumbs that fall 
from labouring men’s wages would beat them in three or five years. 
They may force on a contest of this nature without doing wisely—for 
working men everywhere have learned that an idle strike 1 is a “ fusion- 
less” strike, and must end soon; but a strike out of employment for 
others into employment for themselves, may endure: and the best fore- 
men in the land will join them. 

A revolution of this kind should not be the deed of a short period, but 
the work of experience and of time. On this account we hope that some 
scheme may pass the legislature in the present session for the establish- 
ment of councils of arbitration. Two great classes cannot expect to be 
both invariably right or both invariably wrong; and no class can now 
suppose that they alone are interested in the solution of questions 
between masters and men. Either of the two parties might reject the 
arbitration of these councils, but in that case the public would know how 
to treat the dissentients. At all times the public can quietly enforce 
their decisions, if they know how to decide. But we have such abundant 
faith in the general good sense of both classes as to believe that lock-out 
or strike would be rare indeed if some power came between the parties at 
the commencement of a quarrel and crushed out the difference, not in 
words of anger, but of kindness. A council of arbitration would require 
to act with firmness and with prudence, but would enjoy the enviable 
position of “‘ peacemakers,” 
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CO-OPERATIVE COMPANIES AND STRIKES. 


Strikes are hostilities, and so are lock-outs, and society cannot pros- 
per during intestine war, A story is told of an important firm, in which 
two of the leading partners have not exchanged words for sev eral years. 
In business proceedings they communicate by their respective clerks ; in 
private life they are unacquainted. Their position is not half so bad as 
that of a company, of which one set of shareholders spend a part of their 
fortunes and a part of their time in obtaining interdicts against the 
other, who reply by seeking for injunctions against their friends. The 
two sets make a mess of the company, and themselves very ridiculous, 
by going on when they should separate ; and they cannot transact their 
business profitably, and also their legal disputes at the same time. 

Employers and employed proceed in the same manner—from their 
arrangement in two hostile camps. One party seeks to keep, and another 
to obtain, a larger share of the remuneration paid by the public for work 
than either has or holds at present. This strife extends, unhappily, into 
all departments. Society is wrapped round by it, and no hope of peace 
can be found in existing relations without a new safety valve. 

Idleness is a dangerous weapon for labour to employ against money. 
Every day blunts its edge, until it becomes useless. Money can afford 
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34 CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


to live on itself fora time. Labour has no chance in following this 
example ; none whatever, and only prospers on that course, in any case, 
when it has saved a little money. 

The joiners of Edinburgh were rapidly beaten, for they had no funds 
and no union, while the masons resist because they are capitalists, and 
have money. In their case the struggle is not between labour and 
money, but between the capital of the many artizans and the capital of 
the few employers. Both capitals are unproductive at present, and both 
go to waste. 

Reason consists not with this idleness. If there is to be strife between 
the employers and the employed, the latter should employ themselves. 
Abundant means of cheap organization have been afforded by the Legis- 
lature. In old times a company could not be formed, except by a private 
Act of Parliament, without involving the shareholders in responsibility 
for all its trmsactions. By the aid of the Limited Liability Act that 
risk is now averted, and shareholders can fix their responsibility. A 
company may be formed in one pound shares all paid, or in one pound 
shares half paid; or in any other sums, paid up, or partly paid and 
partly to be paid. In the latter case the shareholders would be respon- 
sible for the money unpaid on each of their shares. In the former they 
might lose all their money, or part of their money, but they would incur 
no responsibility. 

Security for intromissions with their funds is made easy by the exist- 
ence of companies which guarantee honesty. It is their business to 
guarantee the honesty of persons in places of trust, and they live by 


their premiums. Nobody seeks a favour in approaching them. They ‘ 


give value for value, and like to see customers. In these days, when 
cheating is prosecuted by ingenious practices, all the officials of any 
company should be guaranteed. 

But prudence and skill cannot be guaranteed. They are not like 
honesty, and they must be therefore encouraged. Co-operative com- 
panies have often split on the rock of selfishness. Partners have sup- 
posed that the head and the hands should share alike, and although the 
head would go cheap without the hands, yet intelligence should have an 
inducement along with a reward. If the shareholders in companies 
neglect to pay handsomely for their management, they are sure to pay 
for negligence ; and when a man has proved his competence for the work, 
many employers will seek his services. 

Managers must throw their hearts with their heads into the business 
if it is to prosper, and they must be paid in proportion to their skill, 
and have confidence in their position, so that they will not live in dread 
of some man stepping into their employment, from only the love of 
novelty among their shareholders. 

In companies of this nature, the best division of income is, perhaps, a 
smalj rate of interest to each shareholder, as for money borrowed, and a 
division of the balance, in some part among the managers in proportion 
to their responsibility; in part among the shareholders in proportion to 
their shares. These two parts would not be equal, or nearly equal. 
One-fourth, or one-eighth, or less, or more, as might be agreed upon, or 
as might be modified by experience, would form the fund to reward good 
management. The balance would give the dividend above common 
interest—the real profit on the shares. 
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This arrangement would not interfere with the minimum salary for 
management, which must be paid like wages. The shareholders would 
not be wise if they restricted the sale of their shares to members of the 
trade in which they intend to operate. Money is not so plentiful as to 
be refused from any investor with honest purposes ; and the shares should 
be made transferable on the common terms of all limited liability com- 
panies. Some parties say that the interest on investment, separate from, 
and prior to profit, should only be paid to shareholders who are not 
engaged for, and paid by thecompany. Steady employment is considered 

an equiv alent for interest to those persons who are both servants of, and 
shareholders in the company. Different opinions may be formed on this 
point ; and as the interest is in reality a payment in the light of a pre- 
terable claim before profit, so the partners in the employment of the 
company might be allowed none, until those shareholders who were not 
in its service had received four or five per cent., and then only at the rate 
of two-and-a-half or three per cent ; or, again, on shares held by persons 
not otherwise connected with the company, three-and-a-half per cent. 
of interest might be paid, being something better than average bank 
interest or consols, and no interest on the capital invested by employed 
shareholders. All details of that nature should be clearly fixed, but no 
rule applicable to every case can be devised. The circumstances of 
individuals, and of localities, can alone decide the rule, but the mode of 
operation may be rendered clear by a few figures. If we take a capital 
of five thousand one pound shares, held in the pr - pong of two-fifths 
by persons in their own employment, and three-fifths by the public, by 
the arrangement of allowing interest to all at four per cent., a sum of £200 
has to be found from the income to pay interest, and the balance over = 
profit. If we suppose that the business yields, per annum, eight 
cent. on the capital, the gross income is £400. One-half, by the first 
scheme, would go in interest. From the balance, if the managers had a 
premium of one-fourth for additional remuneration, the company would 
pay a dividend of three per cent., or, with interest, seven per cent.—an 
inducement to small capitalists, if they were satisfied with its security. 

A second plan supposes a pay’ ment of five per cent. on £3,000, or 
£150 ; and three per cent. on £2,000 held by persons employed by the 
company, or £60; interest £210—leavi ing for division as profit £190 ; 
and if one-fourth of this sum, or £47 10s. were paid to the management 
fund, a balance would remain for general division of two-and-a-half per 
cent., or £125, leaving £17 10s. to a new account. 

A. third plan would require three-and-a-half per cent. on £3,000 for 
interest, or £105 to the partners not employed in the company, leaving 
over £295, of which one-fourth for the management fund would be 
£73 15s.; and the balance, or £221 5s., would pay a dividend of four 
per cent. on all the shares, and reserve £21 5s. for the next account. 

The operations could be expressed more shortly in arithmetic, but the 
space is not large that they need in any form. Holders of shares, being 
also operatives for the company, might naturally say that they give value 
in labour for wages, and should share alike in profits with those who 
give capital. But the argument is not good, for they have an interest 
in the formation and maintenance of the company not possessed by 
common investors, as, for example, by members of the trade employed 
in other establishments, and the major interest, or employment, is best 
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secured by the attraction of money to the company. Employed share- 
holders might desire to conduct the business if it only paid wages, and 
paid no profits, for the sake of their employment ; but that would not 
suit the means of shareholders who had no employment by the matter, 
and only sought dividend or interest. A classification of this nature is 
almost essential to success. 

A profit of eight per cent. would not be considered large by sanguine 
persons ; but we are not sanguine. On the other side it will be deemed 
extravagant by dull people; but it might be generally realised. A very 
cautious class of men will say, “ First catch, then cook your hare.” No 
advice is better, but we do not propose to cook the beast while on the 
field and its legs—only this is true, that if the hunter expects no hare 
he makis no sport. An industrious builder, with a capital of £5,000, 
will make more out of it than £400 per annum on the average of years. 
How comes it, ask prudent individuals, that many builders lose all their 
money, and many more make nothing? Well-informed men can answer 
that question, for the result comes of not having the £5,000, but 
borrowing it at eight per cent., or more than eight per cent., on bills and 
mortgages ; and even where a man has £5,000, and goes into a business 
requiring £20,000, borrowing and paying for £15,000, the result may 
be still more disastrous ; for whether he pays by buying goods at high 
prices on credit, or pays directly for money, the burden comes to the 
same at the close of the year. , 

If we take the Edinburgh building operatives as an example, out of 


two to three thousand men one thousand could invest two shillings . 
weekly in a matter of this kind: and that would give £5,000 by the — 


close of the first year. The accruing interest, and some £200 that the 
nett amount is over the even sum named, would defray expenses and 
meet incidental shortcomings that might be unavoidable. We do not 
say that one-half of a builder’s outlay is for material, and another half 
for wages ; but taking that proportion, the fund is sufficient to employ 
forty men for forty weeks at £1 10s. weekly, and allow for the extra 
salaries of a manager, for a clerk, and something towards an archi- 
tect’s fees. Then no cause can be shown why forty men should labour 
through forty weeks without obtaining any return; no reason even 
why eighty men should work for twenty weeks on that condition ; 
and no difficulty whatever in making the money turn itself with one 
hun Llred and sixty men in ten weeks ; and perhaps the fund would 
do for two hundred men by judicious management, because money can 
always be procured on the security of work. 

If the operatives of the trade found £5,000 in twelve months, the 
public would invest a similar sum, and double the employment. Men 
who indicate a determination to help themselves are likely to be 
helped. 

An advantage exists in Edinburgh and Leith in reference to this 
trade that may not present itself in every business and every city at all 
times. A want of decent houses for the artizan and labouring classes 
has to be supplied, and many wealthy persons would gladly assist in 
obtaining the supply. Accommodation for ten thousand persons, for 
two thousand families ; two thousand separate homes, in perhaps five 
hundred separate houses of their class, divided each into four sets of 


apartments, could be taken more rapidly than they can be supplied. 
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Land for that class of buildings could be found on the western fringes of 
the great park opposite Salisbury Crags, the east of the Calton Hill, on 
the Bonnington Road, to the west of the Dean Bridge, and along the 
canal to the south-west of the city. Builders do not provide many 
houses of this character, but prefer a higher grade, while the artizans 
pay exorbitant rents for sickly homes in those quarters of the town that 
are deteriorated in one sense by each successive improvement. The 
opening of Cockburn Street has driven out a number of families from 
their old homes. Improvements contemplated, and those in progress, 
will have a similar result between the South Bridge and George's 
Bridge. The people are driven out of old homes only to over-crowd the 
homes that remain ; and if the builders would provide for their fellow- 
workmen well-planned and well-built houses, they would be at once 
taken off their hands, not by leases but by purchase. The trades who 
sympathise with the building operatives can readily obtain work for them 
through their building societies or new building societies; and the 
formation of decent homes for the working classes would “ sweeten 
strikes,” and reconcile the public to their recurrence. 

It is their idleness that haunts the public mind. That mind, perhaps, 
knows little fully, but it knows that idleness can never pay. Passive 
resistance wrests a victory here and another there, but it has not the 
clear element of independence. At present all parties imitate the sand 
and the tide, in doing ceaseless strife. The one gains a little here, the 
other a little there; in the next place the gain is reversed, and it is 
revolutionised in both places next year; and now the channels are cut 
up, and then they are filled again. They can only be rendered perma- 
nent by driving piles, and erecting piers, and taking security against the 
waves and the winds. 

We do not expect that these co-operative companies will supplant 
contractors and employers, and take into their own hands the work of 
the world. That result may not be desirable, and it certainly is not 
probable. In all departments the companies will only supply a step in 
the ladder for some men upwards, by a sound investment for small capitals, 
if they are conducted with prudence—a means of reconciling masters 
and men, by teaching both what may, and what may not be done, and a 
stronghold to the operatives, if the seed of these quarrels cannot be rooted 
out of the soil. 

Organization of this description is a work of patience and of time, 
enly it is a sure work. Months may pass in laying the foundation, but 
when they have passed away, their result remains. It seems a heavy 
work, but it is sure; and if the trades are not fit to master it, we fear 
they will be often mastered in less popular struggles. 

Men may lose on work, and they must lose by not working. Some 
scheme may turn out bad, but that has always been the rule of life; yet 
men do not stand still. The working classes have no means of recon- 
ciling capital and labour nearly so likely as to amass a little capital and 
use it well. They cannot conduct a struggle with machinery so advan- 
tageously by any other means as by mastering machines. If they fear 
the occasional progress of machinery, they must purchase the opponent, 
and then, instead of sewing, or spinning, or weaving against them, he 
will sew, spin, and weave for the benefit of all classes, and the operative 
classes will have a full share of the work. 
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WHAT SORT OF A COUNTRY IS MEXICO 


Tue intelligent reader will naturally turn to his gazetteer for an answer 
to the question. He will learn that Mexico is peculiarly a land of hills 
and precipices, not half cultivated even in its valleys, rich in its depths 
of minerals, and in its surface of soil. He will learn the truth, but not 
all the truth. Mexico is great in corn and oil, in pasturage, silver, and 
timber; but still greater in monks, nuns, and priests. It has been for 
long a special preserve of the epicurean Romans. All Romans are not 
epicurean. On the contrary, many are stoical ; but the Mexican priest 
differs as far from his Irish contemporary as the darkness from the 
dawn. They fully agree in their allegiance to the central system, and 
nothing more. From morn to eve the Irishman works; the Mexican 
vegetates. Often the Irishman has large work and little pay; but the 
Mexican wants high wages for little work, and he will not do the labour 
without the money. Even these distinctions tel! upon the character of 
a nation, People have more to do with their priests than with their 
statesmen. In Scotland, where we have no priests, only ministers or 
pastors, really elders, teaching elders, a great difference exists between 
the rural district under an intelligent and hard-working elder, and a 
similar district, in which the elder loves a combination of duty and ease. 
In this country competition exists. In Mexico all teaching was a mono- 

oly, until within a brief period. Furthermore, and as if to make apathy 
in their calling doubly secure, one guide was not to interfere with his 


neighbour’s beat. Spiritual interests were watched by the priests as ° 


shops are watched by the policeman—each man on his own land. 

Something in this system commends it to ecclesiastical men of all 
classes. In England, one successor of the Apostles must not trespass 
upon another successor of the Apostle’s fold without his permission. If 
any brother attempts to look for erring sheep en his neighbour's ground, 
he may soon learn, by injunction, the privileges attached to the geogra- 

hical cure of souls. A similar rule prevaits in the Church of Scotland. 

‘he Mexican department of the Roman Church must not be too deeply 
blamed for this regulation since it is adopted by other Churches, when 
they have the power ; but it works less offensively among communities 
who recognize the law of toleration than it wrought in Mexico. If a 
conscientious man finds himself cribbed by these arrangements, he can 
get out of them, by a simple process, in England or Scotland. We all 
know that fact, since the majority of us are, somehow or other, out of 
them; but the Mexican reformers, like all the other South American 
revolutionaries, endeavoured to combine civil freedom with a religious 
monopoly. The arrangement never works; either the civil freedom 
strangles the religious monopoly, or the latter secures victory. A part- 
nership between the two principles cannot be maintained, even if it be 
struck up. 

The sort of country that Mexico is, has been produced by these rela- 
tionships of people and priests. When the aborigines were conquered 
by the Spaniards, they were also obliged to change their religion. That 
part of Pa process was painless to cheerful conv erts ; ; and, in justice to 


the missionary priesthood, we observe that they were the only friends of 
the Indians who could do them any good, or afford to them’ any ayail- 
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able protection. Baptism was a certificate useful in itself, and the 
priests accommodated the new faith closely to the old worship. Charity 
compels us to think well of all men ms to the edge of possibility ; and 
these Spanish monks and priests may have even stretched a point, and 
taken as many old heathen practices as possible into their system, to secure 
conversions, and thus shield the natives from the exacting tyranny of the 
invaders. The ecclesiastical body of Spain had immense power at Court, 
and were always in squabbles with the adventurers respectin the 
manner in which the latter treated the natives. A sort of Aboriginal 
Protection Society was formed of the Roman priesthood, and to them we 
are indebted for such remains of the literature, and such rude sketches 
of the Government, manners, and religion of the original Mexicans and 
Peruvians as we possess. Lay men were busy in their search for gold, 
and the lay adventurers were not generally men of literary capacity, but 
persons who went to the west for money ; and money they would have, 
honestly, if it could be procured for the gathering, and if not with, then 
without honesty. The greater part of them did not even wish to be 
encumbered with pretences on that subject. Against these men the 
priests could make little resistance. All the marauders knew that 
absolution would set them right at the end, and the most reckless persons 
among them expected a few minutes at the close of the present life to 
set them on a straight track for the future world. The Indians perished 
fast, beneath the scourge and the sword. Resistance brought death ; and 
those who did not resist were driven to the mines, or dragged into 
slavery. Jamaica was absolutely depopulated ; Cuba was nearly cleared 
of Indians, and a general idea existed among us here that the Indians were 
almost extirpated from the earth. Some comfort is derived from a 
knowledge that this opinion was erroneous. In all the South American 
republics the Indian element has acquired consistency and strength since 
the revolutions. The immigration of colonists from Spain has been 
checked, and however the fact: be explained, it is a fact, which will hide 
no more, that the Indians form a majority of the population in the South 
American republics. Democracy gained during the civil war, and the 
aristocratic principles and usages of old Spain have been gradually put 
aside. The aborigines have the larger share of the Government of New 
Granada; they predominate in Bolivia and other southern republics, 
and they claim power in Mexico. Jaurez, the liberal President, is an 
Indian; Miramon, the priest President, was a Spaniard. Miramon is 
down, and Jaurez up; and the putting down of the one, and the setting 
up of the other, have contributed a large share to the disorderly cireum- 
stances of Mexican society, not on account of the fact, which is good, but 
of the road to it, which has been rugged. Miramon robbed mght and 
left to secure his place, and compensated by being an ultramontanist, in 
body and spirit, for his individual sins. He holds it safe to be doctri- 
nally right, and personally wrong. Even the British Embassy was 
broken up and plundered by this ruler, who has the advantage in catch- 
ing a robber of having been a first-class thief. No previous ruler had 
laid his own hands around him with the cleverness shown by the priests’ 
President. After all other plunder failed to meet his wants, the crime 
of breaking up a foreign embassy and abstracting its money supplied 
them. Miramon fought resolutely, and is no ‘the only vagabond who 
has won fame in fighting; but Miramon also fought prudently, and did 
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not follow defeat to its extreme point. According to his creed, the 
principle and privilege worth dying for are also worth living for. It is 
possible that he never heard the words—more, indeed, than probable— 
although he knew that— 


** He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day.” 


Miramon gained a victory over a Liberal general who approached the city 
of Mexico with his division at the close of last November. He then 
formed the project of beating the Liberals in detail as they advanced on 
the capital. General Oortega, who commanded for President Jaurez, 
had, unhappily for Miramon, his own views on these subjects, and he 
kept his men well together, so that when, on Christmas-eve last, Mira- 
mon attacked, as he supposed, the van of the advancing enemy, his forces 
we're enveloped by foemen, and effectually routed, while the priests’ 
President fled into the city and disguised himself, and the popular 
general entered next morning in triumph. All the Liberal army 
encamped in Mexico on New Year’s Day of 1861, and their leaders 
immediately commenced vigorous reforms in Church and State. Mira- 
mon escaped along with a few friends, and may again be heard of in the 
history of Mexico. 

Civil and religious freedom being established in the halls of the 
Montezumas, some British subjects who have settled in that country 
nvite other immigrants to share their troubles. This invitation has 
induced us to consider what sort of a country Mexico really is to live or 
to die in; because death seems to have been for some time not less 
probable than life there. 

The population are scattered over a wide region, in knots here and 
there, but the agricultural resources of the territory are neglected, and 
the inhabitants flock into towns for their personal security; so that, 
although there is an average of thirty inhabitants to each square league 
of land, it must not be supposed that they are to be found on the land. 
In 1793 a census was taken by the Viceroy Revillagigedo, in an irregular 
manner, and it yielded 4,483,529 persons, whom Humboldt raised to 
5,200,000, and, by 1803, he made 5,764,731 of them. Enumerators were 
not employed to examine the districts, and leave at the respective houses 
those little papers so disagreeable to ladies who do not wish to see their 
own age in figures, and whereunto we were all familiarized one of 
these April mornings; but the Spanish Viceroy, acting on the old Roman 
practice, applied to householders for the number of their families in 
order to levy on them a poll-tax. Humboldt naturally supposes that 
the people did not exaggerate the number of their families ; but the tax- 
gatherer could also form estimates, and where families had not a fair 
proportion of children or servants, they should have had them, and they 
aa pay for them. Both parties were, perhaps, nearly quits, and 


between their respective attempts to cheat, they may have arrived at an 
honest result. All future calculators proceeded on this computation. It 
was adopted in 1810, when the Mexicans had a passing glimpse of indepen- 
dence. At that date Senor Navarro made a calculation which is called a 
census, whereby he discovered the population to be sub-divided into 
classes of the following numbers, giving the united strength, which will 
be seen by a simple working in addition ;— 
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; Total . . . . 6,122,354 

The table is chiefly valuable as indicative of the probable proportion 
then maintained by the Indians to the Spaniards. Since 1810, that is 
to say in half a century, the population of a country with an eligible 
climate and soil might be supposed to have doubled its number. Accord- 
ingly, there are estimates in geographical works of the Mexican pepula- 
tion at all figures from 8,000,000 to 12,500,000, In the course of nature 
the latter numbers should now be found in the country; but it has been 
governed on unnatural principles, and has never known in all the half 
century three years of peace. 

The war of independence occupied eleven years of bloody strife ; during 
which the well-armed and disciplined Spaniards cut down and shot down 
great numbers of the population. Intestine hostilities followed the success 
of the revolution,andSanta Anna alone cost the country many thousands of 
lives. The United States invaded its territory, and abstracted California 
and Texas ; without perhaps greatly increasing their population. During 
all these years the savage Indians waged a provoking and troublesome 
war; carrying off the women, and scalping the men in border settlements 
—both very unpleasant diversities in life, not calculated to tempt 
industrious men and women into these quarters. 7 

The Apaches and Comanches have now turned their attentions towards 
the people of Texas ; but the latter are prone to resist invasion, and the 
Indian incursions are now attended with danger to these rough drivers 
and riders. 

Yucatan is, in some measure, separated from Mexico, and the Indians 
in that province were never conquered ; but in its rugged fastnesses they 
maintain an organised independence; and in return for the efforts of the 
Mexicans to seize and send them as articles of export to Cuba, where 
they “sell well, commit all the evil in their power on the settlers ; 
and population does not increase in a neighbourhood afflicted by such 

ractices. 

Fever has held its carnival frequently in Mexico, and cholera came 
thrice to sweep the miserable into common graves. Disease and famine 
have done more than the sword probably to restrain the natural increase 
of population; and all these combined causes have made Mexico an 
exceptional territory. Before the arrival of the Spaniards the inhabitants 
were doubtless much more numerous than at the present time. The city 
of Mexico had 350,000 inhabitants then, and not many over 100,000 can 
be found within it now; while there are reasons for supposing that the 
rural districts have suffered a still greater reduction. 

The population of Mexico is now estimated by British subjects in the 
country at 5,000,000—of whom the foreigners are reckoned at 10,000 to 
12,000—half of them being Spaniards; and of the balance, French are 
the larger, Germans the third, and British or Americans number little 
over 1,000; of these one half are probably Scotch. 

The Indian population is reckoned at three of these five millions, and 
the balance are nearly all Creoles; for few families of unmixed blood, 
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descended from the Spaniards, are now found in Mexico. The Indians 
who are civilised are also docile, not deficient in talent, and willing to 
work under fair conditions; but the Creoles are the aristocracy, who 
desire to live in the enjoyment of their fine climate, and an occasional 
fight. Monks and nuns have greatly increased since 1810. Troubles 
have done it. Within the monastry or nunnery some hope of peace and 
security existed, and so one class of minds, both male and female, enjoyed 
the happy quiet of the communities, and abandoned a world, w hich had 
little more to give than those good parts that they took with them. 
Robbers increased in the same ratio, and for similar reasons not that 
there exists any connexion necessarily between them and religious houses ; 
but Mexico breeds broken men, who must be employed somehow, if not 
in a regular, certainly in an irregular manner. The country must be 
naturally rich to support five millions of idle, or half idle people ; chiefly 
engaged in mutual slaughter. Its mines of silver are almost inexhaus- 
tible. Its climate, from the great height of the mountains, and the inter— 
tropical position of the country, can supply every description of produce 
essential to life. It possesses an inter-oceanic route, which may neither 
be the best nor the cheapest, although its existence indicates facilities for 
commerce, which could not be anticipated from the general configuration 
of the land. Occupying a comparatively narrow point in the great 
American continent, where the northern half begins to narrow towards 
the neck of Panama; and yet divided by stupendous mountain chains, 
Mexico must necessarily present scenery less attractive to the engineer 
than to the tourist; but its lakes facilitate intercourse ; its mountains 


are enriched by the precious things of the earth ; and the valleys watered 


from the hills might be clothed with almost perpetual verdure. 

Flashes of patriotic self-denial gild the dark picture of its social state. 
The civil war has witnessed deeds equal in high character to any abnega- 
tion of self for “ Fatherland,” that exists in the records or the traditions 
of European states. After the battle of Tacubaya, in the month of 
April, 1859, Miramon’s faction shot their leading prisoners as traitors. 
General Lazcano, an old officer, was exposed to many indignities, and in 
reply to these insults said, ‘I am no traitor; only on account of my 
family do I feel death; for the rest I resign myself to my fate ?” He coolly 
drank a glass of water; and fell pierced by many balls. 

Colonel Villegran was a distinguished citizen, and a democrat or 
liberal, whose property had suffered much during the civil wars, from his 
allegiance to the principles of religious liberty, although he had gained 
fame by his efforts to repel the invasion by the States. He was shot in the 
back as a traitor. 

Colonel Arleaga was a lawyer by profession, and a chief of the National 
Guard. He had sworn to the Constitution, and he kept his oath through 
blood to death. He was shot in the back, as a traitor, along with Captain 
Lopez, and Lieutenant Sierra. These four besought the soldiers to take 
courage for their business and not to tremble as they fired. 

Diaz Cobarubias was a boy poet, of 19 years of age; the son of a man 
who is regarded in and round Vera Cruz as the n: ational bard. Young 
Diaz was a promising student, who had already written many tales and 
lyrical poems. His literary remains evinee, it is said, purity of feeling 
along with imaginative powers, in a conjunction not commonly 
realised in his country. He was a patriot, ordered for execution. He 
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begged three favours ; to see, and take farewell of his brother; but there 
was not time! To write to his family; but there was not time! To be 
allowed a confessor; but there was not time! So he gave his watch to 
the officer in command; his clothes and money to the soldiers; and 
knelt to be shot. The officer faintly gave the order, but the soldiers 
did not fire, for they wept. The officer repeated the order twice or thrice, 
and two balls hit the young poet ; two musquets were fired, the lad was 
cast among the dead ; some time afterwards he was found to be alive, and 
despatched before the interment of the murdered men, 

Don Manuel Mateos was 24 years old, and a barrister; he had culti- 
vated literature successfully ; his songs were of the early patriots of his 
race; and their patriotism, aided by their poetry, made them dangerous 
are sige against the priestly-party. He had repeatedly fought in 
battle against their faction, but he was generous in victory. When the 
battle of Ocotlan was won, he found some of the conservative officers in 
his power. Mateos gave them clothing; to one his own horse; to all 
protection and safety. When Tacubaya was lost he was a prisoner, and 
sentenced to be shot as a traitor. Mateos requested to be shot in front, 
and addressed the soldiers, expressing his forgiveness to them, and his 
belief that they acted in ignorance ; asserted his independence of an 
fear of death; prayed that his blood might not be required of his execu- 
tioners, although his life was to be sacrificed for liberty and Mexico, A 
volley closed his speech. 

The armies of all civilised nations recognise surgeons as non-com- 
batants ; but at Tacubaya four surgeons and two students were seized in 
the actual discharge of their duties, within the hospitals, and shot. The 
names of these devoted men have been published. Gabriel Rivers was 
the chief surgeon of the federal army, and he refused to quit the field of 
their defeat. Like the late Dr. Thomson, on the heights of the Alma, 
he remained to tend the wounded. Ildefonso Portugal, a member of a 
distinguished family, had acquired celebrity alike for his benevolence and 
for his science. Manuel Sanchez was engaged in an operation when a 
person came to seize him. He exhibited his instrument, pointed to his 
patient, and said, “I must not abandon him:” but his own hour was 
come, and he also was shot. Dr. John Duval was a British subject, who 
had taken no part in political movements, but acted as a charitable and 
philanthropical man. Caught in the very act of giving professional ser- 
vices to the helpless, he was also shot. The name of one of the students, 
Diaz Cobarubias, and his fame and fate, have been already mentioned ; 
and Jose Sanchez, the other student, was a relative probably of the 
wounded surgeon. History has not, we hope, another case of six 
medical men being slain in the discharge of hospital duty, deliberately 
and wilfully, after a battle, by the victors. 

That massacre included fifty-three persons, many of them ,innocent 
even of the struggle for freedom. Three of them were boys, entirely 
unconnected with the war. One of these lads, not quite ten years of 
age, was killed with lances ; two were destroyed with balls. All these 
deeds were perpetrated by the priest party, although we can scarcely 
think that priests would have authorised the barbarism of permitting 
even their enemies to perish without confession ; especially as it might 
have acquainted them with some of their opponents’ secrets, and the 
application must haye tended to support their influence with the multte 
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tude. Capital sentences were aggravated in old times in this country by 
death without “benefit of clergy ;” but this mental pain was not for 
treason ; while in Mexico, hostilities were conducted by the defeated of 
Tacubaya in defence of the law of the land, and the constitution which 
they had sworn to uphold: only the Liberals were probably considered 
as excommunicated men by the priests of Mexico, whose claims in 1861 
are equivalent to those made in Europe by their order in 1561. Protes- 
tant principles are almost unknown in Mexico; for there, as in all the 
other South American republics, until within a short time, no form of 
worship has been tolerated except that of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
yet there, as in New Granada, the common sense of the people has 
rebelled against this restriction, and sought to have education and reli- 
gion placed upon the basis of perfect religious liberty, and toleration 
rrablished for all religious creeds, and all forms of worship. The move- 
meut has originated among the Koman Catholics, and has not been 
accompanied by any common or large dissent from the communion of 
Rome. Perhaps the reformers of Southern America, like other re- 
formers before them, expect to deliver the Church from abuses ; and, 
like the same church in other lands, and in old times, it will not be 
delivered. 

An idea of secular advantage probably gpa among the Mexican 
reformers ; for the Church has absorbed a large portion of the country, 
and, unlike the Culdee monks, the existing ecclesiastics of Mexico do 
not seem prone to make the best of the land. According to the census 
of 1810, the ecclesiastical persons were not much too numerous for the 
popul: ition, especially if we keep in mind that any educational busi- 
ness in the country devolved on them. At that period the objection to 
the system could not have been founded on the numbers so much as on 
the idleness of the monks and nuns. Since then their numbers and 
their annexations of property have greatly increased, and with that 
feature the poverty of the State has also increased. These secular 
riches may be snares now in the path of the Church of Rome; but the 
exclusive claim of that body forms its great offence with men of liberal 
opinions. It exists in Austria, in Baden, Belgium, and - Italy. It has 
been the cause of frightful civil hostilities in Mexico and New Granada. 
It has been long experienced among a small section of the French 
population ; and although it is not prevalent among the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, yet it even exists there. It resembles a protest of 
enlightened reason against the Ultramontane claim to educate and train 
into its shape all minds; and this opinion agrees with our opinions of 
Scriptural truth, although it exists, surging up here and there, and 
attaining power in some quarters where the Scriptures are unknown. 

Although the clerical party have been beaten out of Mexico city, and 
Vera Cruz and other principal’ towns are in the possession of the 
Liberals, yet the exclusive faction, who direct their enmity ruthless] 
against foreigners, have still a footing in many provinces. Great Britain 
had, recently, a Vice-Consul at Tasco. It was there that Vicario and 
Gutienez, two officers of the ecclesiastical forces, murdered four hundred 
prisoners. This was a small event in Mexico, al‘hough a similar act 
would have clung, like a leech, to a great man’s character in Europe, 
and drained the last drop of good blood out of it. At Tasco, on the 
morning of the 10th of January last, we had « Vice-Consul ; in the 
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evening, we had no representative there. Mr. Bodmer, who dis- 
charged that duty, along with his transactions in mining, was shot by 
the forces of Vicario while remonstrating with them, from the balcony 
of his own residence, against their cruelty to aman named Corrall, 
probably a British subject, whom they had assailed in front of Mr. 
Bodmer’s house, and were then engaged in murdering. The crime has 
not, we beiieve, been mentioned by our Government; yet they must be 
acquainted with its ocev rence. 

They have not even ‘ully recognised the Constitutionalists of Mexico, 
who regained the metropolis on Christmas Day; although our naval 
commander in the Gulf remonstrated with his French companion, 
because the latter facilitated the escape of the leaders in the Miramon 
party, and gave some of them lodgings and shelter under his flag. The 
new Minister despatched from this country may have orders of a decided 
nature, but the United States were, for a time, the only power whose 
representative fully acknowledged Jaurez; and they are no longer 
united, or capable of giving effective encouragement to the friends of 
freedom against the interference of France, and the intrigues of Spain. 
The Jaurez Government gave passports to the Nuncio of the Pope and 
the representative of Spain soon after the entrance of the Liberals into 
Mexico. The Spaniards will probably, therefore, endeavour to foment 
another revolution from Cuba; and they do not want materials. The 
Government of Jaurez, before the end of January, had pacified a large 
portion of the country, but there were other districts still under the 
influence of the Conservative faction, or exposed to the dangers origi- 
nating in the raids of bandits and broken men. 

The Constitutionalists recognise freedom of conscience, of opinion, of 
printing, of teaching, and of worship. Their struggle has been bloodier, 
more desperate, more prolonged, and not less important than that of 
Italy, to be free. Its results will, in co-operation with New Granada’s 
battles for freedom to think, extend over all South America in time. 
In January last, a small number of Scotch families assembled for worship 
together, on Sabbath days, in the city of Mexico. Before that pomee no 
meetings of this nature were permitted. Even then these families exer- 
cised the privilege quietly and without ostentation, because assassins 
were numerous, and the police were weak. Our Government might act 
a noble part in Mexico, save the property of the bondholders, who are 
chiefly British subjects, and call into existence that great empire to 
redress the balance of the old world, to which Canning, in giving form, 
thought that he had given life. 
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THE YELVERTON CASE. 


Avotner of the “celebrated cases” which sell more newspapers than a 
Parliamentary discussion on the Syrian question, the Chinese war, or 
even the narrative of a great battle, spread over nearly the last week of 
February and the first week of March. “The case” itself, like some 
serpents in occasional attitudes, is rolled into several coils. Only one of 
them is rolled out, and the lawyers know that there are long discussions 
in the future on this subject ; which affords material for useful i inquiries 

without touching its special demerits. A Mr. and Mrs. Longworth 
resided near Manchester, and were reputed to be rich. Mr. Longworth 
was in the silk trade, and is described by one of his daughters, a princi- 
pal in this case, as an atheist and miser, in a narrative that only an 
* extraordinary” daughter could have written of her father. Mrs. Long- 
worth died earlier in life, and her character, perhaps on that account, is 
more agreeably sketched by “the sister of ‘dusts who dashed off her 
father’s qualities in lurid colours and bold strokes. These people had 
their family educated in Paris, and the girls became Roman Catholics. 
Theresa Longworth was one of “the sisters of charity” who visited the 
Crimea, and other parts of the East, during the Russian war. She had 
previously met Major Yelverton, who has the prospect of inheriting 
the estates and title of Lord Avonmore, and who is known in Edin- 
burgh, because he was quartered, with the Royal Artillery, in Leith, 
subsequent to 1856. Their casual meeting led to a correspondence, 
which continued for some time ere the parties met again in a hospital at 
Galata. In the interval the lady seems to have passed life in a romantic 
manner among the Italians. One duel “nearly” occurred respecting 
her, but she did not think the Italian gentlemen in earnest. To a cardi- 

nal, who advised her to seek refuge in a convent, she seems to have 
presented a loaded pistol in reply. At another period an umpressible 
sailor of the Royal Navy sought her hand, where, in the poetry of 
Napoleon the elder, forty centuries looked down from the pyramids on 
their courtship. He sought in vain, for the lady was not to be propiti- 
ated in the land of Ceres, or among the tombs of the Pharoahs. 

To the Crimea she went on a joint-stock expedition in the name of 
friendship, and for the purpose of love-making; but the character of 
this heroine of the press cannot be completed in so few sen- 
tences as she devoted to her father. Her education in Paris led 
her to join the Roman Catholic Church. One summer evening of 
1852, in crossing from Boulogne, her shawl caught on the gang- 

way of the steamer, and a gentleman ressed forward to relieve the 
« ‘Ik and worsted” from its dilemma, and the owner from an unpleasant 
position. This gentleman was “ the Honourable W. Charles Yelverton,” 
and being a “ pallant” and withal an “idle” soldier, he exhibited great 
civility, and something more, to the “ unprotected female” cast into his 
company. The night “could not have been very dark; it did not seem 
long ; and the soldier with the unprotected could not say that dreary 
was the way from Boulogne to London Bridge; but the lady and the 
gentleman introduced by her shawl, naturally, or, as some people might 
think, rather unnaturally, took shelter under his plaid from the vulgarities 
of an excursion party who secured the cabin; while the new acquaint- 
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ances did not pace, but sat upon the deck. We are pained to observe 
from her correspondence that this flippant girl of 1852, fresh from the 
monotonous life of a French nunnery, and perhaps the excitement of 
George Sand’s novels, was acquainted with some of our rough and 
wanton Scotch songs. She had not learned, or she did not remember, 
others—such as “Oh, waly, waly, up yon bank ;” and all that night 
upon the sea she thought nothing of St. Anthony’s well—she was to 
form its acquaintance in after life. Even then, however, she knew 
practically at least the fast song— 

Come under my plaidie, 

The nicht’s gaun to fa’, 


And she came so far under the plaidie of the “ Hon. W. Charles Yelver- 
ton,” who might have been a swell-mobsman for any reason she had to 
believe better of him. This is the modest, pure, virtuous young lady of 
Mr. Whiteside, her counsel, and of the Chief Justice of Lreland, who 
became her judge, as she appears in Act I., on board the Boulogne boat 
bound for London Bridge. These legal gentlemen are Irish in their 
habits, manners, and thoughts. To the east of the Channel people think 
that modest and prudent young ladies may not always be, but always and 
ever should be, a little more reserved. Perhaps, for the benefit of per- 
sons who have not read the evidence, we should say, that the plaid was 
not employed as plaids are occasionally, but only in the place of a railway 
rug, to keep the knees comfortable. The process was not inconsistent 
with the descriptive adjectives of the Dublin lawyers; only, if the lad 
could not go below, a polite gentleman would have given her his po for 
a time, and kept himself all right by pedestrian exercise ; and a very 
prudent young lady might have made some other shift in an autumnal 
evening in the channel, without sharing this stranger’s plaid. 

The parties give different accounts of their parting and meeting again. 
After the arrival of the steamer at London Bridge the gentleman swears 
that the lady invited him to her sister’s lodgings to change his dress. 
She swears that she drove to these lodgings alone, and the gentleman 
called on a subsequent day. We do not pretend to decide between the two 
oaths. Insome respects the gentleman’s has a little circumstantial evidence 
in its favour. He swears so much that is discreditable to himself that he 
is not likely to have committed perjury on this small matter. Still, the 
lady seems candid too, and as there are two versions of the events, much 
cannot be made of act second. It is true that the lady in after life 
ascribed the power of Mr. Yelverton over her to the magnetism of “ the 
plaidie.” We infer therefore, that the influence operated before they 
were at London-bridge, and might have caused more indiscretion. At 
any rate, this particularly sensitive lady allowed, encouraged, permitted, 
or in some manner consented to this strange gentleman with the plaid 
visiting her at her lodgings ; but they are said to have been in the house 
of a near relative. Such great events from trifling causes spring, that 
we are not astonished at the proceeding, although it is not common on 
the part of extremely accomplished, and highly educated ladies. Still, 
there was nothing in all these circumstances of great importance, farther 
than showing the folly of forming acquaintanceship on a night’s notice. 
Act LI. of the drama is dull. 

Here, so far as the “‘ Honourable W. Charles Yelverton ” is concerned, 
the acquaintance would have closed. He did not return; he did not 
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write. Whatever be the criminality attaching to him in their subse- 
quent history, he had formed no sinister designs, or any kind of designs, 
against his fair and fellow-voyager in 1852. On that point he must be 

uitted, for the thread of their connexion was taken up by the lady, 
aa she —_ on by letter, beginning two or three months from the night 
of “the plaidie,” that garment which in subsequent times she desired 
to be preserved as a memorial of their meeting, and its own intrinsic 
strength. 

nar tried in Ireland during the period already mentioned, ap- 

to be a simple prosecution, at the instance of Mr. Thelwall, of 
Lull, against Major Yelverton, for payment of board and lodging incurred 
by Theresa Longworth, described by Mr. Thelwall as Major Yelverton’s 
wife. A similar claim had been paid in Scotland, because the gentleman 
had been advised that it could be supported without any assistance from 
the matrimonial suggestion. ©The Fish case, therefore, involved the 
uestion, whether the connexion between the lady and gentleman justified 
the former in regarding herself as ‘his wife. A complicated question of 
matrimonial relations could not be settled as a “ bye-plea’”’ in a case of 
board and lodging; but the jury could not find the money due, unless 
they considered the person boarded and lodged to be the wife of the man 
from whom the prosecutor sought to recover. The inquiry was rendered 
more interesting to the consumers of scandal, from the circumstance of 
Major Yelverton’s marriage, “ propersy and “ publicly,” to the widow 
of the late Professor orbes—a lady of considerable wealth, which was, 
however, secured to her own use and that of her children. Extraordinary 
evidence was given during the trial, and a “ furor” was raised in favour 
of Theresa Longworth, or Yelverton, in the press and among the public, 
reaching at last to the respectability of an ovation in favour of injured 
virtue, an“ placing that lady before society as a model female, for the 
example of all young women. A minority in society regarded her per- 
haps too severely—taking little account of her education and the condition 
of her family, and regarding her as an emissary of the Roman Church, 
striving, at all hazards, to gain another coronet for that ecclesiastical 
system; or as a calculating girl, feigning excessive warmth of affection 
to secure a good settlement in the world. Few of those who discussed 
the evidence—and it was the subject of conversation with too many per- 
sons—ever thought of the innocent lady and children woven into this 
web, without any responsibility on their part, or of the legal bearings of 
the subject on our social state. We regard the case as chiefly important 
from the points generally misrepresented, or usually omitted. he in- 
jury to society occurring always when even imprudence is allowed to 
come before the world as conduct that may be imitated, with some hope 
of forming a heroine, justifies such a history of the occurrences as can be 
ut in our pages—from which we must exclude the more exciting passages 
in the correspondence. The jury gave Mr. Thelwall his money—a pay- 
ment that need not be regretted in itself; their reasons involve other 
considerations. 

The Dublin audience, bar, and bench, with the proverbial gallantry of 
the nation, rose to blazes in favour of this woman, on the ground that 
she was clever and yet the weaker vessel. Both vessels, in our opinion, 
are entitled to 4 justice, and we think .n a case between Theresa Long- 
worth and W.C. Yelverton, that the lady is the cleverer of the two, without 
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much choice intellectually between them. Yelverton, at any rate, did 
not pursue the advantage gained by his plaid on the way from Boulogne to 
London. We admit that at the commencement of Act III., Theresa 
might have done discreetly all that she apparently proposed, being an 
ignorant young lady, unacquainted with the course of post in Turkey. 
She had rernoved to Italy for the purpose of finishing that education 
commenced in France. Naples was ooheated for her sods; and as the 
most intellectual city for an accomplished young lady collecting a 
knowledge of Italian life, literature, and manners. It was there, or at 
Rome, that the Cardinal was frightened by the pistol in this fair disciple’s 
hand; there that an Italian prince nearly fought a duel with an Italian 
gentleman for the first place in that lady’s heart, or some other object 
connected with the lady and her preferences. From that place she 
despatched a letter to W. ©. Yelverton, then a captain of the Royal 
Artillery, at Malta, making ready for Turkey. The fair writer remembered 
Mr. Yelverton’s name among the attentions of her Italian lovers; and 
requested him in the first place to forward a letter to her relative, a 
commissioner or consul of our Government in Montenegro. She had 
been assured by her banker at Naples that the letter must be posted at 
Malta—a duty that devolved on the owner of the plaidie which conveyed 
the magnetic influence between the parties on the voyage from Boulogne 
to London Bridge. The lady cannot swear that she had seen Mr. Yelverton 
oftener than once, or possibly twice, before she commences a letter with 
“My Dear Charles,” thus going deep into matters with astonishin 
rapidity. We do not quote her letters, because they are not calechhtel 
to edify ordinary readers. eae of this nature is too freely 
published, and we doubt whether the advantages of vow wed are repaid 
in these cases by the injury done to public morals, by the stuff circu- 
lated through families. A young lady of sound discretion would not 
write “My dear Charles” to a young officer, no relation of her own, 
and with whose relatives, if he had any, she was entirely unacquainted, 
because she had met him on a steamer once, and perhaps seen him twice. 
They “ never met for years,” but they maintained a correspondence, of 
which we must say the warmth belongs to the lady. At last she decided 
on a bold stroke for a husband, as some uncharitable people may think, 
although it may have arisen only from its ostensible cause—the desire 
to infuse a little good into an idle, or an objectless life. She joined the 
Sisters of Charity, who went from France to care for the wounded soldiers 
of the Crimea. On their mission she proceedéd to Galata. By the bar, the 
bench, the press, her correspondent’s attempts to establish an illicit con- 
nexion between them, while she was engaged in this “‘labour of love,” under 
this garb of charity, are stigmatised in strong terms. Attempts of that 
nature may be aggravated by circumstances; and it would be difficult 
to suppose a greater aggravation than their direction against ladies, who 
had abandoned comparative comfort for the purpose of ministering to 
sick and wounded soldiers, in the hospitals established during the cam- 
paign. If we can suppose any other aggravation of the guilt, except from 
rsonal considerations of a domestic or private character, it originates 
in the tempter being an officer in that army whose great necessities the 
ladies endeavour to supply. A man in that position should not need 
to be a gentleman of high honour, or of religious practice and profession, 
to feel that he is bound by every consideration to protect these ladies 
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50 ACT IV.—THE HOSPITAL AT GALATA. 


from the shadow, even, of insult or wrong. He is bound to an honour- 
able line of conduct by gratitude, and by the necessity of his position 

uiring him to be an example for his soldiers. At Galata, however, Mr. 
7 ma met Miss Longworth, remained with her for two hours in the 
hospital, kissed her, it appears, and made love generally, with some 
appearance of being serious. ‘‘ Kissed her ?” asked even the judge on the 
bench—*what, in that consecrated garb?” Truly he did, according to the 
statements of both parties; for “love laughs at blacksmiths,” also at 
milliners and tailors. Captain Yelverton was neither sick nor wounded, 
and if in that particular garb Miss Theresa Longworth chose to spen i 
two hours alone with him, he might, “ not being very particular,” as he 
says, “ on religious subjects,’ have forgotten the garb! She cast away a 
large part of the special protection afforded by her costume and her errand, 
through her own proceedings. From the correspondence, the lady seems 
to have been delighted that “ these good people, the Sisters of Charity,’’ 
allowed her to assume their costume and proceed in their company to 
the aid of the wounded. She evidently thought of her own wounded 
heart during this journey not less, perhaps more, than of ‘dying soldier’s 
gaping wounds.” Thus was Act LV., into which Act III. imperceptibly 
glided, closing in an interesting manner. 

After Miss Longworth had completed her stay in the hospital at 
Galata, she proceeded to the Crimea, On this journey she was the guest 
of General Straubenzie and his lady, residing in their hut. The ardent 
officer appears to have been in no hurry to carry out his ong inst 
the fair sister of charity. On the contrary, fourteen days e wen g and 
he had not called, although the lady visitor to Balaklava took the journey 
on his account alone, ~ would not have run the risk of “ being frozen’”’ 
in the Crimea for any other purpose, and even although she knew his 
hut by instinct; but when he called, and subsequently, the course of 
love rushed onward like a cataract. The lady swears that Mr. Yelverton 
proposed a secret marriage in a Greek convent by a Greek priest, as 
almost equal to a Roman Catholic convent and a Roman Catholic priest ; 
but the loving sister of charity magnanimously refused. The soldier 
swears that he never made this proposal, and the project that ran through 
his mind, not like a design, neither like plan nor plot, but only as an 
idea, was to make the his mistress. So swears this superfluously 
candid sinner, who, with the aid of a clever cross-examination, made 
shameless revelations of himself. His case, however, comes next. We 
have to do with the heroine only in the meantime, who in 1852 met an 
officer ‘‘ by chance” on a steamer; met him once on the following day 
by her own version; the same day by his ; months afterwards opened up 
a correspondence with him from Naples; sought a visit; declared to 
him in correspondence that “she had made up her mind where he should 
ne leaving Malta ;” narrated to him in writing ‘‘ the secrets” of her 

ily from Rome ; her inclination, merely in a jocular manner, to be a 
regimental viviandiere ; her abundance of correspondents, but, perhaps 
profanely borrowing an illustration from “the Good Shepherd,” her 
search for the young man, the one lost correspondent ; and her surround- 
ings by ‘* Cupids warranted harmless.” After all her invitations failed 
in bringing this seducer to her side, she rejoiced that “the good folks 
the sisters of charity” had enrolled her in their corps and given her their 
costume. She might see Mr. Yelverton: she did see him at Galata, and 
the kissing scene occurred there. 
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- As an accomplished and pure-minded girl she might have deemed the 
affection of Mr. Yelverton rough in the circumstances and place; but 
she arranged a journey to the camp, after the fall of Sebastopol. Sick 
soldiers, wounded soldiers, had not then to be nursed there. It is not 
pretended that she went in search of that description of nursing to the 
Crimea; at least the lady herself makes no such pretence. The entire 
story to this point is so far from the common course of love that we are 
tempted to repeat it in a few lines. 

Parties met one evening in the autumn of 1852 by “chance” on board 
a steamer. They parted next day. Some months afterwards the lady wrote 
to the gentleman, perhaps with a harmless object, to get a note forwarded 
to her brother, an adopted brother, in reality a cousin or other relative. 
The lady improves the correspondence. She makes the invitations and 
the suggestions already stated. The former are unsuccessful in recalling 
the casual acquaintance of a travelling night or part of a day. He resists, 
and neither visits Naples nor Rome. The Russian war breaks out. 
Ladies from Britain and sisters of charity from France engage in a 
devoted, a noble, and self-sacrificing enterprise to nurse the sick and the 
wounded. This lady enrolls herself among the sisters of charity. These 
“good folks” have allowed her to assume their vostume. She finds her 
way to the Bosphorus, without, we believe, any of the other sisters in 
company, by the Great Britain, along with 1,500 French soldiers, and a 
complement of officers. She cannot help that. The soldiers will be 


. respectful ; the officers, she writes, are devoted to. her; to a “ sister of 
charity,” on a “holy” mission, of course officers will be devoted. She 


arrives at Galata, commences her duties of speaking peace to parting 
souls; of tending men sinking from disease, pie by bayonets, torn 
by shell or shot, wasted and worn men; and writing to the correspondent 
who did not come to Naples, who did not visit her at Rome, who answers 
her letters in cold, cynical, rather warning language, and to whom she 
had written as we have quoted. She wrote, and he came at last in reply. 
They met again at Galata for the first time after they had in 
London, and three years after that date. We have got to the second 
meeting, with an interval of three years between the two. During them 
the lady had commenced an active and “ glowing” correspondence. In 
continuing it, in an a letter she conveys the information that a 
previous note of hers to the gentleman had been broken open, and the 
conténts mentioned to the “ Superieure” of the convent where she had 
been educated. She had met the gentleman only thrice, yet she com- 
mences— 


Dear Caato, —I know it is not your fault, but Iam in the most frightful dilemma. 
That note, care of Major Chirnside, has been opened and read—scandalous rogues have 
coupled our names together, and have made the very worst of it, so far that some one 
wrote to the “Superieure” to warn her. Iam nearly crazy; it has taken so little to 
dash one’s fair fame ; and yet what harm haveI done? 


It was, of course, impossible for the gentleman to answer her question 
wets he had “Ee her letter, ram that P scarcely probable if it a _ 
roken open and its contents di y & prying personage. e lady 
saseveets say that her sister ike brother had known of their cor- 
respondence, and she adds—“ Oh! if my dear Sarah were only here, she 
would soon put a stop to it. She would very soon make Bellamy shoot 
any one who dared to say a word against me !” 
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52 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Bellamy was a quiet, country gentleman, who had, a short time 
previously, married her sister Sarah; but it does not follow from a 
marriage that a husband is bound to shoot every person connected with 
a convent who whispers a scandalous insinuation against one of his wife’s 
sisters. A responsibility of that magnitude might induce any man to 
consider well before he married into a family with more than one 
daughter. The lady proceeds in her letter, during the absence of her 
natural protectors, to say— 


What a foolish thing to trust myself in a place without a friend, without a creature to 
care forme. Now I must either give you up or explain to the “ Superieure’”’ our relative 
position. In the first place I should become a sister directly; in’ the latter I fear she 
will not keep me, and where on earth to go to I don’t know until Alcide comes, and he 
will get such a version of the affair'from Madame that he will think I have been dreac- 
fully imprudent; and yet if we areever to be all to each other, and fate keeps us apart, 
we must have some means of knowing each other. 


We cannot estimate the precise ignorance of the world in which a lady 
may grow up ina convent, but this letter either evinces great craft or 
great ignorance—we hope ignorance. It might be one mesh of a net 
cast over a man, or it might be an evidence of sublime simplicity, in- 
capable of correspondence with an officer even of the Royal Artillery, 
with whom, at its date, the writer could not claim great intimacy— 
except on account of the kissing scene reprobated as so very base by the 
legal gentlemen of Ireland. An answer is appended, which could not 
have been deemed very encouraging. It seems to cast on the fair cor- 
respondent all responsibility for the future. The gentleman says— 


I am so sorry you are in a dilemma, if you dislike it, but I have been in one ever 
since I can recollect. If you can find out one of the male sex who calls himself gentle- 
man, and has given you any pain by any conjunction of our names, I'll make a point of 
getting leave to go down and fight him, as we are quite idle in that way here. I had 
received one note that had been in the care of Major Chirnside when I went off to the 
ship. Did you write two? I fancy that you could not have made any very dreadful 
disclosures in the one supposed to be violated. As I suppose it would be quite an 
impossivility to define our indefinable relative position, I can see nothing you can do 
better than to ask who wrote to the Superieure, and demand explanation from that indi- 
vidual; if anonymous, it can’safely be treated with contempt. I do not profess to bea 
~ guide as to right or wrong, as so-called in the parlance of a scandalous society, but 

will break a lance or argue with [part of the letter cut out here] with any reasonable 
individual—upholding agains: all comers or challengers—that you and I have done no 
wrong. Still, if there be in your position that causes these lies to give you more pain 
than a cessation of our correspondence [part of the letter again cut out]. Neither 
dilemma nor puzzle was ever sooner solved by haste or force, always excepting the 
Alexandrian solution. 


We dislike these “ cuttings out” in the letter, although they are not 
neatly done, and a letter may be cut by accident; but there seems little 
doubt that the gentleman wrote, in what is now blank, that the corres- 
pondence might cease. The correspondence did not cease, however. 
On the contrary, the lady wrote again— 

Although you are a lover of the indefinite, others, I assure you, are not so fond of the 
mystical. The Superieure very soon en de deux mots defined our relative position. Ox 
c’est telle chose? c’est a vous a dire laquelle? Of course I chose the one which cleared 
my character, as aay indefiniteness on my part would have confirmed the evil suspicions 
already infused into her mind by the malicious interpreter of the note. . . . Tell 
me, have I done right ? 


We are not prepared to answer the question, although the officer may 


have thought that the lady seized possession of him more rapidly than 
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was desirable, or than he had expected, or planned ; for, in his cross- 
examination, Major Yelverton stated that he had formed “ the desire,” 
or “idea,” of making Teresa Longworth his mistress in the hospital at 
Galata. He denies that the idea was to be considered a “design.” It 
is scarcely possible to charge the man with “ design.”” The lady had. 
often invited him to visit her, and carried on a bold, or, if not a bold, a 
terribly frank correspondence with him for a long period. That corres- 
pondence may not be on either side “ seductive,” but the “free and 
easy” style of the lady is warmer than that of the’ gentleman’s cynical 
notes. The wicked idea must have entered into the man’s head in the 
hospital at Galata, among the sick, as he swears, and the lawyers ve 
cleverly talke1 of the “holy garb” of the Sister of Charity as a shield, 
although it was disregarded by “ the gallant officer ;” but they chose to 
forget the assurance in the owner’s letter to him of a preference for the 
costume of a “ vivandiere.” The uniform of a Sister of Charity in that 
case was only “ next best.” 

The lady says that at Galata they spoke of marriage, and the 
gentleman denies it; but the former is not confirmed by the 
assages from letters which we have quoted, and the matter is of 
ttle consequence, except so far as it affects the memory of 
the two individuals. After the fall of Sebastopol the lady proceeded 
to the Crimea, on a vist to the wife of General Straubenzie, with whom 
she resided for two weeks before Major Yelverton visited her. It is 
incidentally stated that he was training for a race; but if they were in the 
position of affianced people, he was a cool lover; and if he had enter- 
tained the deliberate design of seducing the Sister of Charity, he prose- 
cuted it in a careless and cool manner. Her correspondence leaves no 
doubt that on their meeting in the Crimea she pursued their courtship 
with greater ardour than the gentleman. She grasped his hand, and then 
she complains that he was cruel enough to withdraw it forcibly. Major 
Yelverton became, however, her visitor; and she swears that when she 
went to the steamer at Balaklava, on her way back to Constantinople, he 
proposed to marry her in the chapel of the Greek convent. He denies 
the proposal, but he swears that improper liberties were taken by him 
with the lady on the deck of the steamer in the evening. She does not 
admit the truth of that confession, except so far as that the gentleman 
went on his knees respecting the Greek marriage; but as a Roman Catholic 
she resisted that plan. They parted, and on her arrival at Constanti- 
nople she wrote several letters to him, which we do not quote. If they 
have no evil influence in them, the lady successfully treads the edges of 
precipices in her style. They are not such letters as any man of good 
feeling would be pleased to see in his daughter’s or sister’s hand-writing. 
Of course their style may be the result of education, and the lan 
may have different interpretations ; but they clearly prove that the lady 
was determined to run down the gentleman; and for this pu 
proposed that they might live on her income; and suggested various 
plans for passing time beneath bowers, on beds of violets, with nightingales 
above them—all very pleasant, but not always practicabler An error runs 
like a thread through her correspondence, and consists of passages and 
sentences to which a bad meaning might be attached, re she explains 
them in a different way. She remained at Constantinople in the hope 
of meeting Yelverton, and he broke the appointment, and returned home 
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54 THE MARRIAGE IN SOOTLAND. 


by the Danube and Vienna. He explained his reason in a letter suffi- 
ciently plain, for he informs her that he preferred the Danube route, 
because reason, ina conflict with inclination, conquered. 

Neither the correspondence of the lady from Constantinople to the 


‘Crimea, nor the gentleman’s answer, need to be quoted here. The letters 


of the lady were extra persuasive, and those of the gentleman in reply 
were more than cynical. They are frozen productions ; and the one that 
informs the lady how the gentleman had “ dodged” her by the Danube, 
and given her the AC a visit to Vienna, contains, as we read it, some- 
thing like the pro of which he swears the idea occurred to him in 
the hospital at ata. He even invites her to meet him somewhere 
near London, at the close of the year, when he will have leisure time to 
complete the Galata connexion, if she finds his notions suitable to her 
views. According to common opinions of propriety, the lady should 
have resented that letter by silence ; but she persevered, and finally went 
down to Edinburgh, where the oflicer was stationed with his battalion. 
After Yelverton had “ shirked” the meeting beneath the nightingales, on 
beds of violets, proposed for him on the Bosphorus, it is evident that he 
considered his duty done, or, quoting one of these letters, he “ floated 
with the stream.” He did not seek out Miss Longworth, but she came 
to him; and although she may have had business in Edinburgh; on the 
conversion of Miss McFarlane and her reception in a nunnery, yet that 
could have been transacted without a visit to the Artillery Barracks at 
Leith, or without the knowledge of Major Yelverton. Miss Longworth 
and Miss McFarlane—the latter a candidate for the nunnery—frequently 
visited at the barracks, and were re-visited by Major Yelverton. Their 
life in Edinburgh appears to have been gay and pleasant. Miss Long- 
worth sang at the chapel, and Major Yelverton went to hear. The 
charms of music were aided to those of beauty, and, according to the 
lady, Major Yelverton read a marriage service-to her in the parlour, 
while Miss McFarlane was in the bed-room, and thereby declared them 
husband and wife. Afterwards he accompanied her on happy tours—by 
Bridge of Allan, Stirling, Doune, and Calendar. It is customary in 
some places for visitors to write their addresses in a book, and Major 
Yelverton adhibited, in two or more of these rolls, “ Mr. and Mrs. 
Yelverton” to represent Miss Longworth and himself. They returned 
to Edinburgh ; but Miss Longworth did not employ the name of “ Mrs. 
Yelverton.” On the contrary, she used her own for a time, and next 
her own and a different name; and they did not live as married people, 
or claim to be married. 

These statements are all admitted by the gentleman, with the excep- 
tion of that interesting reading of the marriage service, which he denies 
on oath. In course of time, Miss Longworth left Edinburgh for Hull, 
= steamer, convinced, she swears, that she had been married in a legal, 

ut not an ecclesiastical manner, and stern in her resolution to check all 
familiarities which she deemed to be permissible only after marriage 
according to ecclesiastical rules. On these matters, Major Yelverton 
swears in all respects distinctly and pitilessly st his companion’s 
oath. Almost everywhere, on a fact being wanted, we meet oath pitted 
against oath in such horrible hostility, on events not to be misunderstood, 
as amounts to perjury. 3 
Major Yelverton visited the lady at the house of a respectable friend, 
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although not a relative, in Hull. He there allowed the inmates of the 
house to consider him in the capacity of Miss Longworth’s husband ; yet 
the gentleman in whose house she lived, was employed to obtain a pecu- 
liar ring, which was contrived to conceal her marriage ring. They had 
a tour in Ireland, where they travelled as man and wife—innocently, 
according to the lady, although the gentleman's evidence again differs 
directly from her oath. This journey, she says, was in search of a priest 
to marry them; and at Rostrevor they met Mr. Mooney, who, on his 
own evidence, did not marry them, but blessed a union which he sup- 
posed had occurred in Scotland; but who, according to Miss Leniieeth, 
married them; and, according to Major Yelverton, did something to 
reconcile the lady to the state of existence suggested to his mind at ~ 
Galata. Thereafter, on the admission of all parties, they travelled as 
man and wife on the continent. When the officer’s leave of absence 
expired, he returned to his duties in Leith, and the lady remained in 
France. From her residence there, she wrote to Mr. Mooney for such 
a certificate of marriage as would be useful in an anticipated event of a 
family nature ; and she received the necessary document in reply. 

Time rolled on, and some hint appears to have reached her that Major 
Yelverton improved it in Edinburgh. He had formed the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Forbes—a lady of ample means—and obtained her consent to a 
marriage. Miss Longworth, or Mrs. Yelverton, arrived in Edinburgh 
on the day previous to that fixed for the marriage. She was too late to 
prevent the ceremony, but some proceedings were-taken in consequence 
of that transaction. Major Yelverton’s conduct was brought before the 
notice of the Lord Advocate of Scotland and the Attorney-General for 
Ireland ; but the evidence did not support an action for bigamy. Ona 
civil action, he paid some money for a debt incurred by Theresa Long- 
worth, or Yelverton, in Edinburgh. The latter returned to Hull, and 
resided there with the family who acted as her friends throughout the 
business ; and they claimed from Major Yelverton payment for her board 
and lodging, as his wife. 

Nearly three years have passed since the lady’s last journey to Edin- 
burgh, and during that period Major Yelverton has lived with his “second” 
wife—if ever he had a first—and has two children, who will be heirs to 
the Avonmore estates, if the second marriage be sustained, and who will 
have only her property, and not be considered legitimate, if this “second” 
matrimonial proceeding be deemed incompetent, and therefore worthless. 

The case that came into the Dublin court, apparently for a simple 
debt, involved, so far as that court went, the issues whether Theresa 
Longworth or the apparent Mrs. Yelverton was the wife of Major Yel- 
verton ; and whether two children, born to the latter lady, were or were 
not legitimate. 

The trial lasted for several days, and the offensive opinions stated by 
Major Yelverton, more than the strength of the case, carried public 
feeling in favour of the clever woman who claims him for her husband. 


As the Government suspended him from military duty until his conduct 
should be more fully investigated, it must be apparently obnoxious—for 
the Horse Guards stand a great quantity of immorality without wincing ; 
but his opinions cannot be allowed, at the final inquiry, to affect the 
position either of the publicly made Mrs. Yelverton or of her children— 
and these are the more important questions on trial. 
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56 THE FINDING. 
The “im nat, wa rinciples ” involved in this narrative, justify the 
length at which we have given the particulars. The marriage law of 


Ireland and Scotland are both brought under criticism, by the conduct 
of the two real litigants at Dublin. Questions are raised that the Irish 
jury could not settle; although they could, and did, give the nominal 
pursuer his money for the board and lodging of Miss Theresa Longworth, 
or Mrs. Yelverton. Her real name will probably give the lawyer’s some 
work to fix; and so many curious elements exist in the case, that a 

settlement of them is absolutely necessary, if not for the peace and 
security of married women, whose husbands have resided in Scotland, 
or travelled here for a short time, at least to fix the law on the 
subject. 

The Irish jury found that a good marriage had occurred in Scotland ; 
but they did not condescend upon a particular circumstance by which, or 
period when, the marriage occurred. They were in a humour to find 
anything sought from them, and the Chief Justice charged them with 
fervour and ingenuity for the pursuer. According to the evidence of the 
lady, Mr. Yelverton read the marriage ceremony to her in a room by 
themselves, and without witnesses, in Edinburgh ; and they agreed to 
take each other for man and wite. If-the gentleman had confirmed this 
testimony, a good claim might have arisen out of it, and he would have 
been certainly cast in heavy damages for declining to complete his 
contract; The marriage law of Scotland founds often on publicity ; 
but without ever, so far as we know, having recognized a proceeding of 
this nature, followed by no further acknowledgment or consequence of 
marriage. The gentleman swears that he never read the marriage cere- 
monial, and calls the entire evidence of the lady, on this point, fictitious. 
We cannot decide between them, and the matter is of less importance 
that, in any case affecting these two persons alone, this incident is worth- 
less. Theresa Longworth could never become Mrs. Yelverton in law upon 
her own testimony, opposed to that of the man who, she swears, was 
married to herself by himself. If she had become a mother, in the event 
of Major Yelverton’s death, without a public acknowledgement of their 
marriage, this evidence might have been of some value in support of her 
offspring’s s claim to legitimacy and title; but we do not believe that alone 
it would have afforded adequate proof on the subject against the next 
heirs. A mother would be under very strong temptation to recollect 
that the form of marriage, according to some church, was read by her 
companion before she fell into that situation, if he were dead, and estates 
and honours depended on her veracity. Although the newspapers con- 
tain paragraphs respecting a child, with blue eyes and yellow hair, born 
to Theresa Longworth, or Yelverton, they say, in Edinburgh, and of 
such years now that the birth must have occurred in this city, if it ever 
occurred, some year or two before the mother came here, yet there is no 
living issue of the connexion, or marriage ; and so the tendency of this 
maternal evidence against the paternal sw earingleads tono practical result, 
except on the position of Major Yelverton’s children by his marriage 
with the widow of Professor Forbes, to whom Theresa Longworth denies 
the title of Mrs. Yelverton. One family are deeply interested in the 
success of Miss Longworth’s claim to be Mrs. Yelverton ; but they are 
not relations of that lady, unless by affinity, if her marriage be supported. 
From the careful rehearsal of the ceremony between the parties in the 
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room at the Edinburgh lodgings by themselves, no advantage is-gained ; 
even if it were not met by the denial, on oath, of the chief party said to 
be concerned in this agreeable study. 

In conflicting evidence of this nature, people judge from the subse- 
quent conduct of the parties. No doubt can exist that they travelled 
together ; and that at two or more places, in visitors’ books of public» 
institutions, where people are accustomed to write their names, Major 
Yelverton, being accompanied by Theresa Longworth, wrote Mr. and Mrs. 
Yelverton. He denies that the employment of the names was meant to 
indicate himself and his wife, for with this purpose he would have 
written, “The Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton.” Some people 
need not he over particular concerning the prefix, and its omission should 
not affect any right that the lady may ales from these signatures. 
Their purpose is not very clear. Neither party asserts that they were 
then travelling as man and wife, occupying the same rooms, or living at 
hotels as married people. The designation was not given for any busi- 
ness purpose, but in books, for the record of sight-seers’ names, who do 
not give their real address in all places. Many people always employ 
their own names; but we can suppose the employment of fictitious names 
in such cases, not from evil intention, but from some idle purpose. 

The Scotch law recognises marriage by habit and repute. If a man 
permits a woman to use his name in her ordinary transactions, the cir- 
cumstance establishes marriage. In that case, the employment of the 
name must be habitual and notorious to all the parties with whom the 
lady meets ; and we presume that there must be some such cohabitation, 
at least in its broad and literal sense, as will particularise the person 
from whom the new name is derived. Thus, if a female established her- 
self in a house of Glasgow, under the title of Mrs. Buchannan, or Mrs, 
Campbell, she could not at some future time fix on any Mr. Buchanuan, 
or any Mr. Campbell, as the person from whom she drew her right to 
the name. Mrs. John Smith, for example, is nothing without a known 
and visible Mr. John Smith, living with the female, and maintaining her 
right to the title. We think the claim of marriage from the employment 
of the name twice or thrice in visitors’ books of institutions, where the 
parties were unknown, would prove nothing in Scotch law, which con- 
templates an absolute and notorious use and wont. As it rightly main- 
tains marriage by this cohabitation and employment of the name, it 
necessarily requires all such signs of marriage as commonly exist in that 
state. So far from favouring secresy, it contemplates eontinuity and 
publicity; and if Miss Theresa Longworth’s slender thread would support 
marriage, there need be few illegitimate children in the country, unless 
their fathers were also bigamists, and liable for that crime to punish- 
ment. 

The formation of marriage, by the assumption and use of a name, is 
possible, in Scotch law, and maintains the rights of a female who lives 
under such circumstances, as the lady, in this case, swears that she did 
not allow, while her companion swears to their occurrence. The public 
have paid little attention to one of the worst features in this 
extraordinary trial—namely, the downright and plain perjury running 
through all its branches. It is frightful and unmitigated perjury, on 
points, respecting which, there could be no mistake. The lady swears 
distinctly that no consummation of marriage occurred under these Scotch 
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claims, because she did not consider herself to be legally married; and 
if she did not form that opinion of her position, it is difficult to see how 
she expects the public law to contradict, in her own interest, her own 
views. 

Even, however, if she has sworn erroneously, or if the consummation 
in question were unnecessary to give validity to the marriage, her subse - 
quent conduct in Edinburgh destroyed the claim. She asserts, one o f 
her witnesses asserts, and both apparently swear truly to this point, 
not even denied, that ca temnenly 4 at Hull, Major Yelverton allowed 
Mr. Thelwall to obtain passports for himself and this lady under the 
title of Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton. As a man of the world, Mr. Thelwall, 
if he had given a thought to the subject, must have seen that this was 
an improper designation. He knew, however, that the marriage was a 
secret for the time, and he tolerated the secrec y, even in persons residing 
as his guests at his home, from, doubtless, very guod motives, although 
ere now he must see that such secrets are extremely apt to make 
trouble. This circumstance, and similar circumstances, occurring out of 
Scotland, are relied upon to establish a marriage in Scotland ; but they 
do not meet the purpose of the Scotch law. 

The lady, on a tour, found herself noted down, in two or three visi- 
tors’ books at public places, as Mrs. Yelverton. Nobody there cared 
for Mr. Yelverton, or his wife, if he had a wife. On their return to 
Edinburgh, where the gentleman was known, and moving in respectable 
circles as an unmarried man, the lady dropped the new title, and 
employed her maiden name, or another, as her fancy suggested. -She 
was at the time engaged in the conversion of a Miss McFarlane, along 
with her weightier designs on Major Yelverton, which included conver- 
sion and marriage; and she sometimes borrowed the “other lady’s” 
name, but effectually sunk the Yelverton. It disappeared to accommo- 
date the gentleman, who wished to keep their secret, and who must not 
now, it is said, be permitted to profit by an omission contrived for his 
own purpose. We are not certain that this is a sound opinion respect- 
ing the law, in its letter and spirit; for its object requires publicity, and 
maintenance of publicity, to sustain marriage by the acquisition of a name; 
but the subject need not be discussed in a case between two ladies, who 

each claim the position of Mrs. Yelverton, legitimately acquired by Mrs. 
Forbes, so far as she is concerned, and on her part unassailable, unless 
Major Yelverton was previously a married man. But her rival asserts that 
the Major was previously married to herself; first by a reading to them- 
selves, without minister, priest, registrar, or witness ; and second, by her 
use of his name with his permission, and its subscription i in his own hand- 
writing. The first claim is worthless, from the absence of evidence ; and 
the second is damaged, and in our opinion destroyed, by the lady’s adoption 
of another name, or perhaps two names, on her return to Edinburgh. 
If she had continued its use in this city the marriage would have become 
wie and it is almost certain that Mrs. Forbes would not have occupied 
ver present disagreeable situation. She may have dropped it and resumed 
some other name, at the request of the gentleman ; and her error should 
not pérhaps be allowed to extricate him, if another and an innocent lady 
were not involved in these results. Miss Longworth may have been 
auxious to oblige Major Yelverton ; but she cannot be allowed to oblige 
him at the cost of another woman. The Scotch law, devised to protect 
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female rights, can never be stretched to allow one woman to become an 
abettor in the deepest injury almost that could be inflicted on another 
woman. If Miss Longworth considered herself entitled to the name and 
rights of Mrs. Yelverton, she insulted all the ladies whom her husband 
met by concealing the fact. If he had remained faithful to their arrange- 
ment no harm would have occurred, unless other ladies had been 
captivated by the somewhat gallant soldier, with the facility evinced by 
his friend of the steamers; but if he did not, and we know that he did 
not, the risk belonged to the female guilty of the indiscretion, and not 
to another female, innocent in that matter. Major Yelverton may suffer 
in any manner for his conduct that the law permits; but it would be 
intolerable to visit his sin, and the indiscretion of the lady with the 
dissolving names, on his innocent wife and children. We are convinced 
that this view of the law and the occurrences will be taken by any person 
who coolly considers their nature and tendency ;*and of course we do not 
believe that they received a cool consideration in the Irish Court. 

Miss Theresa Longworth, or Yelverton, upon her own showing, has 
suffered great wrongs; upon the gentleman’ s swearing, has been the 
victim. of her own indiscretion and his lax morality; but according 
to her own correspondence and testimony—if she was not enthusiastically 
seeking the promotion of her religion, which she does not profess to have 
been—she rushed into temptation ; and even when repulsed apparently 
by the tempter, she rushed back again like the insect to the candle, and 
suffered all the consequences from the misplaced affections of an ill-regu- 
lated mind. Whatever the law can do to redress her difficulties should be 
done, but not by inflicting upon another and an innocent person and her 
. family a great wrong. If the law of Scotland be correctly interpreted by 
the Dublin jury it should be repealed without delay; for no woman in 
Sc otland could aver, of her own personal mpeg = that her husband 
never wrote Mr. and Mrs., and his name, in an idle freak, before his 
marriage. Such things are not common, but they may have been done. 

The Irish evidence in the case is like the Scotch, painfully conflicting. 
The lady distinctly swears that no intercourse consequent on marriage 
occurred prior to her appearance, along with Major Yelverton, before 
the Rev. Mr. Mooney, at Rostrevor. The companion of her tours 
swears distinctly to the reverse of this testimony, both in reference to 
their circumstances in Scotland and Ireland. We impugn the testimony 
of neither party ; only one of the two has committed perjury. The 
gentleman swears to matters so ug’y that it might be supposed he tells 
the truth, and the worst that can be told; while the lady would slightly 
strengthen her case, at the cost of her consistency, by admitting the 
accuracy of her friend’s recollections. They appear to have travelled as 
unmarried persons in Scotland, and in Ireland the ey lodged in a different 
manner, before the proceeding in the Roman Catholic Chapel. Although 
the lady may be quite correct in her evidence, yet if by some means the 
matter had been tried before Mr. Justice Cresswell, at Westminster, 
instead of Chief Justice Monaghan, in Dublin, and for a different 
issue, the case upon the evidence would have gone against her; thus 
proving that suspicious circumstances should, perhaps, not be taken as 
actual and incontrovertible testimony, unless upon the ground of sus- 
picions, voluntarily incurred, being in themselves wrong. The servants 
at the Irish hotels where they stopped, regarded her as a married woman, 
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and acted on that idea. The lady adopted no means of rectifying their 

mistake, but occupied apartments appropriated to married persons—a 

parlour, bed-room, and dressing-room. Still, she swears that during 

_— tours she lved as an unmarried and upright female; and it may 
true. 

The Irish priest at Rostrevor agreed, he swears, to bless the marriage 
which had occurred in Scotland ; he denies that Major Yelverton repre- 
sented himself as a Roman Catholic ; but styled himself not much of 
anything, yet, if anything, a Protestant Catholic—a definite title claimed 
by many persons. Major Yelverton confirms the priest, and we have 
only the lady's testimony that she represented her companion to the 
priest—although not in her supposed bridegroom’s presence-—as a Roman 
Catholic. 

Even here, however, where two persons, and one of them evidently 
disinterested, swear one way, and the third person, very deeply interested, 
swears to a statement directly opposed to theirs, although calculated to 
promote her own claim, we are east back into the region of doubt by the 
conduct of the priest, who is everyway tempted to make Major Yelverton 
out a Roman Catholic, yet declines, and swears that therefore he did 
not marry them, but only blessed some occurrence in Scotland, and 
accepted ten pounds for his good words. If he had married a Protestant 
to a Roman Catholic, according to the Irish marriage law, he is liable to 
prosecution ; and if the verdict of the Dublin jury be founded on facts, 
the Attorney-General for Ireland should pay disagreeable attentions to 
the priest—who, if he could have persuaded himself that the gentleman 
was represented as a member of his own communion, in his presence, 
would have somewhat lessened his troubles. 

An Irish Roman Catholic priest may marry two members of his com- 
munion at any place or time without notice, but the onus rests on him 
of ascertaining by fair evidence that they both have been Roman Catholics 
for twelve months. Mr. Mooney could not know the religious position 
of those persons, who were strangers to him, except from their own de- 
claration. He said that the lady wanted his blessing on a Scotch arrange- 
ment, which he gave; but he did not marry them, for he understood 
them to be already married. His evidence would cast every¢hing back 
on the validity of the Scotch marriage: rest ev erything on the signature 
Mr. and Mrs. Yelverton in a visitors’ book ; but he had formerly sent a 
certificate of their marriage to France, with the names of w itnesses, and 
the ordinary formula of extraction from his registry. It is admitted that 
no witnesses were present, and that there is no entry of the event in the 
chapel’s records. Mr. Mooney excuses himself on the plea that he sent 
the certificate at the request of the lady, to secure the baptism of an 
anticipated child. That is to say, he certified what is false, for the 
sap 0 of a sacrament of his church.; but he only wanted innocently 
to cheat a foreign priest ; and would have cut off his hand, as he swore, 
rather than have given the certificate for any other purpose. 

The celebrated cases familiar to law students, furnish no greater 
mass of contradictions than this trial; yet we comprehend Mr. Mooney’s 
reason for his certificate. He deemed the parties married in Scotland, 
and he blessed their union, with the consent of his bishop, and received 
an unusual reward. As the advent of a child was contemplated, he 
supplied the certificate—for, without it, the parents might have been 
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obliged to pay again for another deliverance from their Scotch irregu- 
larities. He must have learned from the consequences of this matter 
the absolute necessity of adhering to facts in certificates; and, although 
he may have satisfied his bishop, yet the public are less easily satisfied 
with disclosures of this nature. They lead to the inference that a system 
is sometimes preferred to the truth. The lady tempted the priest, in 
her letter, with the prospect of two new souls being added to the Church. 
The souls were those of her “ husband” and the child; but the former 
was added to the Church twelve months before the arrangement with 
Mr. Mooney, or that event did not include marriage. 

The issue presented to the Dublin jury was, whether Major Yelverton 
was indebted to Mr. Thelwall, of Hull, in £259 17s. 3d. for the board 
and lodging of Theresa Longworth, his wife, during a specified period. 
They found the defendant indebted on the grounds that there was a good 
marriage in Scotland, omitting how, when, or where, and a good mar- 
riage in Ireland. The report runs thus :— 


The Chief Justice said—How say you, gentlemen—was there a Scotch marriage? 
Foreman.— Yes, my lord. 


Chief Justice —And was there an [rish marriage? 
Foreman.—Yes, my lord. 


A Justice.—Then you find the defendant was a Roman Catholic for twelve months 
fore? 


Foreman.—So we believe, my lord. 


In the Court the enthusiasm was immense; out of the Court it was 
unbounded ; the lady had bewitched the Chief Justice, the Dublin jury, 
and the Dublin population out of their wits. The jury found, against 
all evidence tendered to them, except the lady’s, and, as we have 
observed, against her inferential evidence in writing, that Yelverton was 
a Roman Catholic. We wish the Church credit of the connexion, which 
has not been, as yet, productive of much honour. The jury next found 
that a good marriage occurred in Scotland, and another in Ireland. The 
occurrences would be possible if the two parties were of different creeds. 
A Protestant and Roman Catholic go through two ceremonies to make 
one marriage ; but the jury had just found that these persons were of 
the same creed: and with this opinion, how could they think that there 
had been two good marriages between them ? 

Mr. Mooney, the priest, declared that Yelverton called himself a 
Protestant-Catholic. ‘“ Nonsense,” answer the jury, “the man was a 
Roman Catholic.” ‘ I never was a Roman Catholic,” Yelverton swears. 
«‘ So much the worse for you,” answer the jury; “but on our solemn 
oath we will make you one ;” and they were cheered all through Dublin 
for that same. A number of Mr. Tdeisten ’s friends were examined to 
prove that he is and was a Protestant. ‘‘ Never mind,” the jury reply ; 
‘we back the lady—the only person mterested in making him out a 
Roman Catholic—against himself, the priest, his family, his minister, his 
brother-ofticers, and the world; so, on our solemn oath, we make a 
Roman Catholic of him.” ‘I swear that I did not marry them,” says 
Mr. Mooney. “ Pooh!” reply the jury “you don’t know what you 
did! we know better, and on our solemn oath you did marry them.” 

After these — of evidence and verdict, it is unnecessary to 
occupy any farther space with the jury. They were under the s al of 

-Major Yelverton’s audacious confessions and opinions, and Mr. White- 
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side’s eloquence; and so they found in accordance with the popular 
notion, against one lady and for another, who was converted into a 
Dublin lioness. 

It never occurred to these good pry of Dublin that this decision, 
and their demonstrations, although directed against Major Yelverton 
and his horribly candid evidence, were really striking at his wife and her 
children. The populace never seem to have thought that the lady claim- 
ing to be the wife, and the real pursuer in the case, if her claim were 
good, had inflicted the greatest possible injury on another lady, her 
— or her superior, in every respect ; except these indiscretions, in 

ich the most injured woman did not share. They lost their common 
and just instinctive feeling, which would have shown them that Theresa 
Longworth, from the entire history of the case, could have no claim on 
more than bare justice, and is certainly not a heroine or a model lady, to 
be regarded as an example for the imitation of young women. Public 
morality suffers from errors of this nature, and for that reason, chiefly, 
we have endeavoured to trace this history—by no means a pleasant task. 

Secret marriages are objectionable, for they must always be imperfect, 
since publicity is an essential element of the transaction. On that 
account, a lady involved in one of these proceedings may be a proper 
object of sympathy, and an excellent heroine for romance, without being 
a good example in the world. The case becomes, however, worse when, 
by the islivaetion, another lady is involved in calamity and sorrow. Our 
sympathy, in these circumstances, is justly and necessarily transferred 
to the more injured party—for a secret marriage is, in its nature, an 
injury to society. 

Other matters are connected with the subject. The Chief-Justice of 
Ireland told two Scotch lawyers, who were examined respecting the 
Scotch law of marriage, that it was difficult to see how any person in 
their country escaped matrimony. It is more difficult to ‘tell, if the 
finding of the Irish jury, under his guidance, be correct, whether any 
woman be married. Therefore, the finding is outrageously incorrect as 
respects Scotland. According to our recollection, no precedent resem- 
bling this case exists; but the proofs of marriage are, first, that two 
persons talked together in a room, and the lady swears that the gentle- 
man read the marriage ceremony, ‘and the gentleman swears that he did 
not; second, that the gentleman and lady travelled together for some 
short tours, not as married persons, and the gentlemau wrote Mr. and 
Mrs. Yelverton in some visitors’ lists; but when they returned to the 
society where both were known, the lady was no longer designated by 
the gentleman’s name. She never used it in Edinburgh, where they were 
both known, but only where they were unknown. We venture to say 
that the courts will find these occasional beginnings and endings of the 
Mrs. Yelverton name capable of helping to build a case for Miss Long- 
worth, if there were no competitor; but as, by her own act, however 
she may have been tempted thereto by the gentleman, she allowed an 
innocent person to become her competitor, the law will vindicate the 
right of that lady and her children. 

"A remarkable fact connected with this case has been publicly stated. 
An account of the circumstances was laid before the late Lord- Advocate 
of Scotland—now one of the ju As the guardian of public morals, 
he was bound to prosecute dee Yelverton for bigamy, if the offence 
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could be proved. After exhausting the material for proving a case in his 
ssession, he felt that no marriage, according to the law of Scotland, 
ad been formed by that personage, except with the former Mrs. Forbes. 
He then communicated all the evidence in his own possession respecting 
the Irish marriage to the Attorney-General for Ireland, who, on exami- 
nation, replied that no marriage had occurred in Ireland implicating 
Yelverton. Mr. Whiteside, Theresa Longworth’s counsel now, was the 
Attorney-General then ; and the fact indicates the necessity of a jury 
bearing in mind the professional morality of the bar, or of some eminent 
members of the bar, in hearing the eloquence of counsel, or weighing 
their statements. 

Another curious feature is involved within the nationality of the par- 
ties. Yelverton is an Irish peer’s son, who was resident, with his bat 
tery of artillery, for a short period, in Edinburgh: Mrs. Forbes is an 
- English lady, who had acquired a residence in Edinburgh: Miss Long- 

worth never had a residence in that city, but was there only as a visitor 
for a short sojourn; and it may be doubtful how far any public benefit 
is secured by extending to visitors protection from the peculiar laws of a 
country, in matters affecting all their future life, where they and their 
history are necessarily unknown. 

Lord Campbell proposes to reform the Irish marriage law, by giving 
Roman Catholic priests power to marry a Protestant to a Roman Catholic, 
if a public and regular notice of the intention be given. His bill requires 
a public notice, we believe, in all cases ; and although we maintain the 
propriety of the Scotch law, which confers the civil right of marriage as 
a consequence of the assumption of a husband’s name by the female, yet 
the accomplishment of that a by a secret or occasional employment 
of the name, if it be now possible, should in futuré be prevented. Pub- 
licity and permanence should be the elements of that right, formed by 
the common habit and repute, and unjustifiable without them. 

The case goes into the ramifications of criminal law, and the relations 
of social life. Here is a man claimed as her husband by two ladies ; and 
although the Irish jury’s verdict only compels him to pay money, yet it 
proceeds on the assumption that one lady should be protected in cireum- 
stances through which her conduct might have been much more discreet ; 
and another lady is to be punished, not for anything she has done, but 
because her rival was imprudent. Again, the Irish jury find that Major 
Yelverton is a bigamist ; and yet, he cannot be punished, or even tried, 
for bigamy. Surely we have here a crime without a punishment, and a 
wrong without a remedy— existing because a subtle question of legal and 
logical bearing is tried by eloquence rather than evidence—decided by 
passion rather than pe 

The defender in this case does not permit us to doubt his immorality ; 
the real pursuer allows no doubt of her indiscretion. The former may 
plead his flights from temptation ; the latter her love. The temptation 
is worn out now ; the love is evidently fled. Still, the law can give the 
lady money and support. Affection and sympathy it cannot give, and 
they are not now to be procured between the defender and pursuer at 
any price. The law is weak if it cannot confer what alone is in its power 
—money; weak if it cannot punish wrong done to society; weak if it 
cannot protect the innocent ;—and all these weaknesses are partially 
displayed in the present stage of this romance of crime—love—misery ! 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Tue world is on the rapids, flying through revolutions, until now in come 
paratively deep water; flying quicker, too, than it has ever done before ; 
quicker than in the throes of the French Revolution of the last century ; 
quicker than in the whirlpool of 1848. At the latter date its speed was 
round a ring—a wild gallop, ending where it began ; but the race of 1861 
goes somewhere. It is an exciting race. Events crowd on their causes, 
or their precursors, like thunder after lightning: and still, though 
black is the dense cloud, and stormy its showers, they refresh parched 
soil, and the earth is glad of, and better for them—more cheerful, greener, 
softer, and more summer-like. To-morrow the maiden flowers 
will clothe the thorn in white. Next day the sharp swords of the red 
moss rose will be garlanded with flowers. Freedom will come to its 
harvest ; and even its winters may be peace and plenty, with blythesome 
Yule times. 

In the farther East, the crust of the Japanese oligarchy is cracked by 
the anxiety of merchants to increase their trade; and it will be dissolved. 
Another nation will be added to the common family, and the missionary 
will follow the diplomatist and the trader to that land where alone, on 
all the earth, he has not preceded them. 

Our hostilities with the Tartar dynasty of China are past. Dunfermline 
has given our representative there a little triumph, as if he had returned 
to the tomb of the Bruce a champion of freedom and independence, and 
not of the most cruel and crushing despotism on earth. Following up 
the Earl of Elgin’s unwarranted intervention against the Tai-ping- 
wangites, a British squadron have reached Nankin by the Yang-ste-Kiang, 
to learn, however, that the Tartar prince, late their enemy now their 
friend, has been defeated by the rebels of the North; and the Christian, 
or nominally Christian party, have been strengthened by the arrivai of 
new armies from the mountains of the south. China will be free in spite 
of the British Government; but we lose eredit and. friends by their 
conduct, where both are needed to meet the march of Russia in the East: 
and they cast such shadows as their figures can throw on Christianity 
itself—and with it on all our professions of liberal opinions. 

The French have had hard fighting in Cochin China, aided by the 
Spainards ; and they are not ashamed of their religion, but make their 
bullets speed their faith. Their quarrel with the Cochin Chinese 
originates in the operations of their missionary priests. Although the 
French are not particularly devoted to their creed, yet they carefully 
— it for the promotion of their interests. 

ndia, relieved from hostilities, suffers from famine, extending over popu- 
lous districts of Madras in the south, and the Agra, Delhi,and Meerut pro- 
vinces in the north-west. Some men speak of the calamity as a special 

judgment ; which it is—for the neglect of irrigation ; and it falls heavier 
on the innocent than the guilty ; for only the Government, or companies 
endowed with ample concessions and powers from the Government, ever 
can irrigate successfully. Rain has been withheld from portions of the 

ninsula containing from seven to ten millions of people. It might have 
bane withheld from all the land. The complete famine of water would 
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even have been a smaller phenomenon than oa artial droughts ; and 
human help would have been unavailable. me oN matter stands, the 
bitter cry of India has not been neglected 2 r+, sah Over a hundred 
thousand pounds have been already paid to aid the famished Hindoos. 

Nearly at the same date, Java, a dependency of Holland, suffered the 
loss of more than a thousand lives, and an incalculable value of property, 
from earthquakes and floods. The waters rose against Java, in the 
month when part of Holland was submerged, and the suffering at home 
was repeated and exceeded in the east. The Dutch have met both cala- 
mities with the spirit of independent and strong natures. When a gap 
is driven through their dykes, they build again. 

In the regions of the Euphrates and the Tigris, above the graves of 
earth’s first empire, there are symptoms of progress. A telegraphic wire 
will be soon stretched to Bagdad, and the wandering tribes, under the 
guidance of a few British missionaries, and the ha yeoe of the British 
Consul at Aleppo, begin to settle, to till the land, and to grow cotton 
and silks, corn, oil, and wine. 

The French Government have promised to abandon Syria early in 
June, and Consols have risen one-eighth in consequence of credulous 
dealers believing “ the word from Paris ;” which should always be taken 
ata discount. We shall rejoice to hear of the peaceable evacuation of 
Syria by the French, and will expect next their departure from Rome. 

The Turkish empire, Asiatic and European, is rent in some provinces, 
twisted in others, weakened in all, because of religion, or because of the 
want of it. Neither the traditional Christians nor the traditional 
Moslems present in their acts a pleasant commentary on their faith ; 
but the Moslem is true to his creed, in bigotry and, persecution, while 
the Christian is false while he follows the same paths, and walks by a 
similar rule. The Sultan is a bad Moslem, although he may be a good 
Turk; but all the symptoms confirm the suspicions that his good inten- 
tions will be frustrated by the bad principles of his subjects, and Turkey 
will fall. A general conversion of its people alone could save the State, 
and there are not absolutely wanting symptoms of that change, antici- 
pated by a few scholars and prophetical students ; but the conversion 
must be evidently to a form of worship destitute of 1 a and pictures, 
appealing to the intellect rather than the sensuous love of parade. 
Turkey converted, means the Eastern question solved for atime. It is 
an event of which men dream little, and hope less—so much less, that 
they scarcely try to do the work. 

The emancipation of the Russian serfs is among the grand events of 
the year—in some respects the grandest ; from its extent, the greatest 
revolution for many years—the birthday of thirty millions of people. 
One-third of them belonged to the Government, and the Emperor’s 
resolution to emancipate the serfs was the sacrifice of more property 
than any other man ies to give for his principles. The brilliancy of the 
act is dashed by the massacre and violence of Warsaw, originating at a 
different date, and upon a different subject. After the emancipation-da 
had passed, leaving a two years’ apprenticeship, like a shadow, behind, 
and men waited results on the moral and social condition of the people, 
but before any results could be seen, the Poles demanded a separate 
national existence—executive and laws. The request was unaccom- 
panied by any large demonstration of force, and was conceded by the 
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Emperor, who adopted the title of King of Poland. Poland and Russia 
were theoretically separated ; but no other separation was contemplated 
at St. Petersburgh. New assemblages occurred in Kier and in Warsaw. 
Men looked for more than a name, and massacres interrupted the series 
of meetings in both towns. The Freuch are blamed by the Russians for 
inciting these movements, which have caused a close alliance of those 
Northern powers who sub-divided Poland. The attacks on the people, 
by the soldiers, at the places named, caused death to many persons. 
One thousand killed and wounded—the extreme estimate at Warsaw— 
is probably an exaggeration; but the alliance of the North, and the 
antagonistic position of France, are important elements in the 
situation. 

Denmark, although a little kingdom, with not many over half, not 
quite two-thirds, of the population of Scotland, within its proper 
boundaries, always makes a figure in the world. Schleswig and Holstein 
are two considerable counties, with a population, between them, under 
a million. The King of Denmark is a German prince as Sovereign of 
Holstein ; but the Germans want also to annex Schleswig—a purpose 
resented by the Danes ; and for this comparatively unimportant object, 
all Germany threatens all Denmark with hostilities, while Sweden 
proposes to aid its little neighbour by land and sea. France sustains 
the Danish pluck in the crisis, by cheap prospects of aid; and our 
Government seem more inclined to favour Denmark than Germany <A 
more fatal and frivolous quarrel could not be raised between nations 
having a kindred origin, the same interests, and similar necessities and 
purposes. Germany, next to ourselves, and almost equally with our- 
selves, “ would rue the day” that gave the Baltic gates to the Muscovite ; 
yet any measure that, either in peace or war, by compulsion or fraud, 
weakens the Scandinavians, also assists the conversion of the Baltic, 
from the Belt to the Neva, into a Russian lake. 

Germany dreams of progress and the Rhine—union and war. The 
land of theories is strong in its staples. A large party in the different 
kingdoms seek a common empire. France wants the Rhine, and Italy 
wants Venice. Austria is still too strong for the uncontested supremacy 
of Prussia ; and the ecclesiastical divisions of Germany are represented 
in its political and secular weakness. The minute parcelling of Germany 
into small independencies weakens its influence, and the cause of liberty 
is no more opposed by the centralisation of France than by the disjunc- 
tions of the German race. 

Austria has promulgated a Constitution, chosen the Diets of its 
different States, and they are now engaged in the election of members 
for its Imperial Parliament. The Austrian Constitution is liberal, and, 
perhaps, suitable for a federation of States, without community of 
language, interest, origin, or religion, but bound together only by “ the 
golden links of the Crown.” The franchise includes the payment of ten 


shillings annually in direct taxes ; and the Diets elected by the different 
States are decidedly Liberal. Even in the Tyrol, formerly the strong- 
hold of Ultramontane opinions and practice, the Diet has a majority of 
members opposed to the claims of the Roman Church. The Constitu- 
tion gives to the electors of the different districts the right to choose 
their Diets; and these bodies, in addition to the management of local 
business, elect members for the lower house of the Imperial Parliament. 
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‘The upper house is chosen in a different manner: part of its members 
are ex-officio, and part represent the nobility and the Emperor’s prero- 
gative. The scheme deserves a patient trial. 

A patient trial is, however, the necessity that Austria cannot com- 
mand. Magyars in Hungary, Croats on its borders, Sclaves in 
Bohemia, in Transylvania, and other provinces, with Italians in the Tyrol 
and in Venetia, press upon the comparatively small number of Germans 
who form the keystone of the Imperial arch. Revolutionaries among 
the Hungarians and Italians direct all their strength upon the Austrian 
empire. Its destruction is their desire, corresponding with the policy of 
a great despotism. Its reform is a danger, and a danger to France, 
Austria, in arms, stands on one bank; and Italy, in arms, on the 
opposite bank of the Mincio. It is an expensive stand, and either or 
both parties will be ruined by the position, if it be greatly prolonged. 
Austria pays in paper, which has a forced circulation far below par. 
Italy needs, during the financial season, eight to ten millions sterling, 
and may have to raise the money by a domestic and forced loan. Expe- 
dients of that nature cannot continue. Last year the Neapolitans paid 
at the rate of ten shillings per head for Government—it was the price 
of former years; the northern Italians paid thirty shillings per head— 
within fifteen shillings of our payments—and screwing to that extent 
will be injurious among a poor people. France prepares to back Italy 
by force, taking, no doubt, Genoa or Sardinia, or both, in payment. 
The Mincio and the Rhine are now the rivers of fate, and the storm will 
burst on one, or both. 

Italy has united its different nationalities with startling rapidity. A 
king, two dukes, and a duchess have been cast, on European society, 
forth from their dominions within a brief period, and all well provided 
for. A firm stand for his place was made . the last Bourbon of Italy 
at Gaeta. That siege cost the Italians a million sterling, and lives in 
numbers never reported. Messina eapitulated soon after Gaeta fell, and 
then the game was played out for the time. The Italy of the Piedmon- 
tese king must now contain twenty-two millions of inhabitants; only 
Rome and Venice have to be recovered for the completion of the geogra- 
phical union. Rome is, in a geographical and social sense, the first 
necessity. Venetia is at the end of the peninsula, and does not break its 
unity. Rome is the old capital and centre; and Louis Napoleon amuses 
Count Cavour with negotiations for its possession. The French will 
depart in peace; the Pope will take a pension from the Italian Govern- 
ment, and live in Rome as a tenant at will. These are proposals ; they 
are not results. 

French finance is again getting into confusion, but the members of the 
French Chambers are allowed freedom of speech; formerly they had 
scarcely freedom of thought. Gradually the facts will come out—those 
figures of finance that, however they may be worked for a time, always 
in the end present their sum total. French indebtedness becomes a 
heavy burden, and will some day sink the Imperial system: although 
European hostilities may be between that and this time. 

Spain plumes itself on renewed vigour since its duel with Morocco, 
and celebrates the event by a desire to take Gibraltar, and the persecution 
of « heretics ;” by the re-annexation of the old colony of St. Domingo, 
in the West India islands; by antipathy to the rising power of Ital ; 
E2 
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an impotent desire to help the Roman pontiff against his Roman subjects ; 
and a disposition to borow more money. 

Portugal is the more liberal kingdom of the Peninsula, and has recog- 
nised the heir of bartered Savoy as the King of United Italy. The 

ambition of Spain is helped by the dissensions of the United’ States. 

Twelve-months ago Spain would have respectfully declined the advances 
of Domingo to re-union—fearing even for Cuba; and now it is hoping for 
all Hayti. 

The history of the United States for the year is one of the phenomena 
of the year. Its two great parties, the Democrats and the Republicans, 
had their periodical struggle in 1859. The Democrats could not agree 
on a man, and their disagreement was of the less importance that the 
Republicans had over half of the absolute voting. So their represen- 
tative, Mr. Abraham Lincoln, was elected President. Great hopes were 
entertained of an anti-slavery administration from his success. They 
are disappointed. South Carolina tore down over its territories the flag 
of stars and stripes and hoisted the Palmetto tree. Six fair States, 
including both banks of the Mississippi at the mouth, joined the State 
that first ‘‘ bell’d the cat.” They now form the Southern Confederacy— 
slave States to the back-bone. 

Negotiations ensued indirectly through pamphlets and speeches here 
and there; but while the Republicans gave up all the moral strength of 
their party for union, they could not persuade the Pensylvanian and 
Yankee manufacturers to be contented with a limited protection to the 
productions of their crafts in Southern markets. The Morell tariff 
passed ; increasing greatly the protective duties on European manufac- 
tures; and the severance of the Union was secured. 

Fort Sumter, in Charleston harbour, was held for the old federal 
Government; but was bombarded for forty hours on the 12th and 13th 
April, and reduced, apparently without the loss of any lives. The Wash- 
ington Government have ordered a levy of 75,000 militia to recapture 
the federal forts in the seceded states; but this army would spend five 
or six millions sterling annually ; and the rich North dislikes taxes. 
Seven slave States are out of the Union, and the border States, Virginia 
and Kentucky, backed by North Carolina and Tenessee, will probably 
oppose the march of a northern army through their territories. Missouri, 
the western border State, has strong prejudices against freedom and for 
slavery ; and will go with the other : agricultural and slave States of the 
South. A high tariffon European manufactures, imposed for the benefit 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, provokes the commercial people of 
New York and the farming ‘population of the North-Western States ; 
and as events progress, the disruption may ripen into a separation of 
North from South, East from West, and New York city from ev erybody 
and everything. A considerable number of the citizens of Maine, the 
extreme eastern and northern State, propose re-union to the British 
meet te much the best course in the circumstances, that it may 

¢ effected. Maine is a thoroughly anti-slavery State ; while the Repub- 
licans of the old union bargain and barter opinions on that subject ; as 
if principles were goods and chattels ; while Maine desires to save for 
Portland the traffic that must, with present arrangements, go to Halifax 
in a few years. The connexion of Maine with Canada is direct and 


natural; but with the States to the south it is political only, and 
commercially profitless. 


























DOMESTIC, ‘9 


Civil war on account of religious differences prevails in New Granada; 
resembling the struggle in Mexico, apparently decided at the close of the 
last and the commencement of the present year. From the absence of re- 
gular journals, although many persons of this country are deeply interested 
in New Granada, the pésition of parties there is not clearly known here. 
Many conflicts have occurred; and as New Granada first among the 
American republics proclaimed religious freedom, all its friends must 
have at heart the success of the Liberais in the great Northern State of 
the Southern continent of America. 

Peace prevails in the British colonies of America and considerable 
prosperity. The African colonies are equally prosperous ; but hostilities 
and severe fighting have occurred in some of the western settlements ; 
and the group of south-eastern colonies are only disturbed by a war with 
the Maories or natives in New Zealand. A party of these original 
peop!e, who have gained more by colonization then by any other event 
since their own colonizatior of the islands, oppose the farther sale of land 
to Europeans. By this policy they oppose the progress of the colony. 
Equal franchises and freedom, equal laws, and reserves of land equal to 
their numbers and prospective wants, form all that can be demanded for 
aboriginal peoples by a generous enthusiasm. More than these would be 
a decree that the waste places of the world should continue for ever 
wildernesses. 

Our domestic condition is not prosperous. Seventeen millions sterling 
of extra money paid for foreign corn since harvest have impoverished us. 
A late spring: late, cold, and dry, threatens a late harvest—having, as its 
only alleviation, a dry bed for seed. Our exportations have fallen by 
three millions during the first quarter of the year, instead of rising, as 
they should have risen, according to theory, with the enlargement of our 
importations. Many operatives are unemployed, and their apparently 
judicious efforts to meet the crisis, by reducing the hours of labour and 
production, are checked everywhere by a section of the employers. The 
strike in the building trades of Edinburgh is not closed ; but of eleven 
hundred masons employed before the commencement, five hundred are at 
work still by masters who have adopted their terms, three hundred and 
fifty, or thereby, have found employment in other towns, and the 
remainder who are idle should “ traternise” with members of other 
sections of the building trades, and produce houses for the working 
classes—a great want in Edinburgh—and they will not fail in encourage- 
ment or means for that work. 

The Conservatives are allowed political rule in Parliament, and their 
Opponents only require permission to pass budgets and legislate accord- 
ing to the commercial opinions of the middle classes. All the measures 
connected with the relief of Dissenters from obnoxious regulations have 
been cast out, or are doomed. The reduction of the county franchise 
to Mr. Disraeli’s and Lord John Russell’s line of £10, proposed by Mr. 
Locke King, is negatived. Lord John Russell’s £6 borough franchise, 
proposed by Mr. Baines, has been negatived. The ballot, of course, has 
been rejected, So the crime of 1858, in Willis’s-rooms, works in 1861. 
When Reformers sell themselves to faction, the bargain cannot be undone 
in two or three sessions. 

Mr. Gladstone’s budget of last year was a mass of erroneous estimates ; 
but the misfortune will not prevent him from carrying his figures with a 
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flourish in the present year. He has met last season’s deficiency by 
taking a million and a half from the public money in the Bank, and 


- borrowing halfa million. Instead of replacing the money, and repaying 


the borrowings this year, he leaves these matters as they stand, and 
with another estimated surplus, pretty certain of becoming a realised 
deficiency, he proposes to drop a penny of the income-tax from July, 
and all the paper duty from October. The budget wiil probably pass, 
and the nation may continue to increase its financial difficulties until 
the breaking up of the pact made at Willis’s-rooms, which provided for 
this imaginative financier at the Exchequer. 





ROYAL INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the difficulties and straits of the last twelve months, the 
reports of the various insurance companies show an increase of the investments 
in that class of securities. We have repeatedly noticed the progress of the 
Royal Insurance Company of Liverpoot. In fifteen years it has established 
branches in all our large towns, in the American colonies, and the United 
States. The directors, to the fifteenth annual meeting, reported an advance of 
the income, in the fire insurance branch, from £44,027 10s., in 1850, to 
£228,314 7s. Od. for 1859, The sum includes both the American and European 
business. 

In the life department, the directors recommended, at the fifteenth annual 
meeting, a bonus of two per cent. per annum, from the date of the previous 
bonus, on each policy effected previous to the commencement of 1858. The 
bonus, although large, is declared after a careful scrutiny of accounts, of which 
the details are given in an elaborate report by the actuary. The life policies 
issued by this company at the commencement of 1860 amounted to 
£1,082,504 2s. 5d.; but a number of policies are taken out at the mivor 
premium, without participation in profits, and a number being of less than two 
years standing, the bonus was only applicable to £1,000,000, or thereby. The - 
claims upon the policies issued amounted to £32 15s. per £100 during the first 
ten years of the society's existence, and to only £31 14s. per £100 during the 
last tive years, and the expenses, including all charges, to £14 16s. in the first 
ten, to £12 15s. in the last five, and to £12 per cent. in the last year. These 
results may be partly ascribed to the great increase in the company’s business, 
which coincides with a careful selection of lives, as evinced in the appendix to 
the report of the actuary, Mr. Dove, by some carefully prepared diagrams and 
statements of the results of rejected lives—a novel feature in the reports of 
insurance companies. The calculations of the Royal are founded on the 
assumption that the deaths will be 1 in 80 annually, and they have been 1 in 
104. The anticipated ayments, according to the tables, were, from 1845 to 
1859, £129,684 5s., wl the absolute payments were £106,686 8s., showing a 
saving of £22,117 17s., or 18 per cent. ; and while its affairs progress on that 
scale, the Royal must prosper. The actuary’s appendix, in addition to its 
business value, is a scientific novelty, well meriting the perusal of all who are 
interested in its subject. 
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Memoir of John Brown, D.D. By 
Joun Carrns, D.D. One vol. pp. 
408. Edinburgh : Edmonstone 
and Douglas. 

Tur late Dr. Brown, of Edinburgh, 

was for many years one of the pro- 

fessors in the Theological Hall of 
the United Secession Church, which, 
by ajunction with the Relief Synod, 
became the United Presbyterian 
Church; and Dr. Brown retained 
his old position in the united 
churches until his death. During 
the greater part of these years he 
was minister to Broughton-place 
congregation, one of the largest in 

Edinburgh ; and those readers who 

know the nature of the engagements 

that devolve upon the minister of a 

numerous congregation, must feel 

that we have the record of a busy 
life in this volume. These pro- 
fessional engagements did not 
prevent Dr. Brown from mingling 
in all public movements, consistent 
with them ; yet he was able to devote 
a regular portion of his time to 
general studies ; and he formed and 
maintained an intimate acquaintance 
with many common branches of 
literature and science. In those 
departments of study immediately 
connected with his own pursuits, 

Dr. Brown became an authority; he 

collected a large and well selected 

library, and he was a careful and 
diligent reader. 

Dr.’Brown was born in the parish 
of Whitburn, in the county of Lin- 
lithgow, in 1784, and he died in 
1858 in his 75th year. For fifty- 
two years he had been a minister 
of the Gospel, and for twenty-four a 

rofessor of theology. Of his min- 
isterial life twenty-six years were 
spent in Edinburgh. His father was 
minister of the Secession Church at 


Burnhead, in Linlithgowshire. His 
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grandfather was the Rev. John 
Brown, of regen ye to whose 
mental activity and knowledge of 
Scripture, Dr. Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, served himself heir. The 
district in which Dr. Brown passed 
infancy and boyhood musthave been 
dull and dreary at the close of the 
last century. It is busy by day and 
lighted by night now by the fur- 
naces that convert its rich iron ore 
into a marketable state. He had 
passed through all the works that 
an accomplished country school- 
master could teach him before his 
fourteenth year, when he entered 
Edinburgh Univ ersity , where he 
remained for three sessions and then 
passed into that theological training 
which, in the Secession Church of 
those day s, was not professional but 
tutorial. His time of study was not 
very protracted, but it had advan- 
tages which his grandfather, whohad 
acquired Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
while keeping his flock, never pos- 
sessed ; and Dr. Brown made good 
use of them; while his entire life 
was one of continued study. 

We do not purpose to narrate the 
events of that life, compressed as 
they are sufficiently in Dr. Cairn’s 
admirable biography, and known as 
many of them are to a multitude of 
readers. His books and pamphlets 
would occupy a considerable space 
ina library. He had an active share 
in all the troubles and turmoils of 
his time. In some of these discus- 
sions a considerable degree of acri- 
mony was infused ; yet the man was 
generous and warm-hearted, and 
gained the esteem of all and the love 
of many of his opponents. Dr. 
Cairns thus refers to the origin of 
of the voluntary controversy :— 





This controversy, as is well known, com- 
menced with a sermon of the Rev. Dr. 
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Marshall, of Kirkintilloch, preached in 
Glasgow, April, 1829. The great ability 
of this discourse, the reputation of the 
preacher, who then stood among the highest 
names in the Secession, and the earnest 
manner in which the disendowment of all 
religions was urged, as the only safeguard 
against the endowment of Popery—which 
was dreaded by many at that time as a 
sequel to Catholic emancipation — produced 
an impression which the subsequent con- 
troversial publications of its author only 
deepened. In the year 1832, voluntary 
associations began to be formed all over 
Scotland, whereby the question was trans- 
ferred to the political arena, and the sepa- 
ration of Church and State for the first 
time set forth as a practical measure. 
Almost all sections of Scottish Noncon- 
formists united in this struggle. The 
English Dissenters, excited by the tone of 
Hall and Foster, which was decided: and 
even vehement, beyond the example of the 
past century, lent their co-operation. The 
political power conceded to the middle 
classes by the Reform Bill made this 
organization formidable; and the concur- 
rence of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
bent on the secularization of the Establish- 
ment revenues of that country, added so 
considerable a weight to the confederacy, 
that for a time, not only the Irish Church, 
but the whole body of Church establish- 
ments in the empire, seemed to be in 
jeopardy. 

It is impossible not to admire the courage 
and energy displayed by the handful of 
Scottish voluntaries, who, foreseeing none 
of these combinations, and strong only in 
their abstract convictions, yet commenced 
and carried on a war against one of the 
most powerful institutions of the country, 
entrenched behind the interests, the pre- 
judices, and the sacred associations of the 
great majority of the nation. This praise 
is especially due to those who projected the 
first Voluntary Association in the end of 
1831, and afterwards founded it in Edin- 
burgh in the autumn of the following year. 
To this number Dr. Brown belonged; and 


he continued to stand in the front ranks of 
the contest. 


The place assigned to the late Dr. 
Marshall in front, did not belong to 
him. Thereal authorof the voluntary 
controversy was Mr. Ballantyne, 
the minister of a small Secession 
congregation in Stonehaven, whose 
work on the subject comprised all 
the arguments that have since its 


appearance been employed. Mr. 





Ballantyne was a man of great 
ability, but he lived and died in the 
hard places of the voluntary field, 
for his stipend probably never ex- 
ceeded eighty pounds a year. He 
did not live to see the consequences 
of his volume, for he died long 
before the days of the Reform Bill. 

Dr. Brown occasionally travelled, 
but, like other Edinburgh citizens, 
returned home always contented 
with his lot, He “did the Rhine” 
in one memorable summer. 


He left Edinburgh on the 19th of May, 
1843, the day aiter the disruption, and re- 
turned in the beginning of July. The party 
sailed from London to Antwerp, and pro- 
ceeded through Belgium and up the Rhine 
into Switzerland. There they went as far 
as Chamouni, and took on their way home 
Lucerne, Zurich, and Schaffhausen. The 
voyage down the Rhine was made by 
Rotterdam. Dr. Brown’s letters from places 
abroad show a lively appreciation of their 
peculiar features; and he also made entries 
in a small diary, the only one apparently 
kept by him at any period of his life. But 
it would be out of place to record at length 
his impressious of scenes, so often described, 
and so familiar to all travellers. One or 
two slight notices will suffice. In the 
Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, the service of 
high mass vividly reminded him of the 
Apocalyptic Babylon ; but the sermon of a 
young preacher in the same place, who 
dwelt with much fervour on the love of 
Christ, led him to hope that even there the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, might be known 
and valued. His delight in the scenery so 
rapidly passed over was great. The Castle 
of Heidelbergh, with the Neckar, he pro- 
nounces “ transcendantly beautiful ;’’ the 
views from Chamouni to Martigny, “ op- 
pressively grand ;’’ the descent on the Lake 
of Zurich from Einsiedelu, “ most enchant- 
ing.’’ In Lausanne, he had peculiar gra- 
tification in meeting Vinet, whose views on 
the relations of Church and State so entirely 
agreed with his own, and they exchanged 
some of their works, and also a few thoughts 
and feelings, chiefly through the medium 
of Latin, the only language in which both 
were equally at home. In Geneva he 
renewed old ties with the venerable Cesar 
Malan, and with Professor La Harpe, and 
formed new ones with Drs. Merle d’ Aubigné 
and Gaussen. He attended here four dif- 
erent services on one Lord’s-day, feeling it 
his duty, as he said, to worship, if possible, 
“with all who in every place call on the 
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name of the Lord Jesus.’’ In those places 
where no Protestant worship existed, his 
own party formed a little conventicle, in 
which he read a sermon. At Carlsruhe, 
he found with difficulty the neglected grave 
of Heinrich Jung Stilling, with the striking 
inscription over it—* Lord, thou knowest 
a!l things; thou knowest that I love thee.” 
At Basle, when standing before the tomb 
of CEcolampadius, in the cloisters of the 
cathedral, he recollected that it was the 
anniversary of his coming to Edinburgh, 
and made this entry in his diary— How 
much of good and evil has befallen me 
during these twenty-one years ; Ebenezer !"’ 
His relative impressions of foreign countries 
and of his own are thus given—I have 
seen many beautiful Jands and splendid 
cities, but none, taking everything into 
account, to compare with my own native 
country, ‘mine own romantic town.’ We 
are not as we should be; but oh, when I 
compare what Scotland is with what I find 
every place on the continent, I find that 
our causes of gratitude are innumerable 
and inappreciable. . . We return, not 
out of humour with foreign countries—we 
have no reason—but greatly in love with 
our own, and saying in our hearts, ‘the 
lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places ; 
yea, we have a goodly heritage.’” Dr. 
Brown had, by the time of his return from 
the continent, in a great measure recovered 
his health, and the good fruits of his col- 
legiate relation were more and more visible. 


Robert Pollok was deeply in- 
debted to Dr. Brown at the com- 
mencement of his brief career. Dr. 


Cairns thus narrates the circum- 
stance :— 


One service which Mr. Brown rendered 
at this time is worthy of special comme- 
moration. The poet, Robert Pollok, had 
attended his ministry as a secession student 
of divinity, and forth: first time he essayed 
to preach in his pulpit. Mr. Brown had 
all along recognized his genius, and when 
the shy, melancholic author of “‘ The Course 
of Time,’’ already depressed by incipient 
consumption, confided to him the MS. of 
that wonderful production, he not only 
cheered him with unbounded praise, but 
zealously negotiated with Mr. Blackwood 
for its publication. He soothed with the 
tenderest sympathy every stage of the de- 
scent of the poet to bis early grave; and in 
conjunction witha friend, Dr.John Belfrage, 
of Slateford, made all those arrangements 
tor his removal to a warmer climate, which 
death interrupted ere he left the shores of 
England. 


Even Pollok was an indifferent 





prose writer, and the posthumous 
volume of his essays chiefly served 
to show the different capabilites 
essential to poetry and prose author- 
ship. 

We proposed only to notice the 
existence of this volume as an in- 
teresting, although condensed, 
history of an active life; and a 
fitting memorial of an able and 
a worthy man. 


Nephalism the True Temperance of 
Scripture Science and Experience. 
By James Miturr, F.R.S.E. One 
vol. p.p. 213. Glasgow : Scottish 
Temperance League. 
Proressorn MILLER gives a new 
name to temperance, as opposed to 
the drinking usages, in this volume. 
The title is derived from the Greek 
‘‘nepho,” or its branches; and the 
argument in the work is directed 
against the habitual use of those 
stimulants which should be reserved 
for medicinal purposes. The author 
names’ principally intoxicating 
drinks mt opium, in its different 
forms; but the argument is appli- 
cable to minor narcotics, or , atl 
of less strength. The new name 
has the advantage of being Scrip- 
tural, and being applied in Scrip- 
ture to this practice ; but, like our 
word temperance, it has also a wide 
range. Professor Miller has in this 
volume gone over the personal, so- 
cial, and religious arguments on 
this question, and advanced good 
reasons, in each department, for a 
reconsideration of the common 
ractice of many individuals and 
families. The best state of health 
is attained by abstinence from the 
employment of stimulants; and the 
author remarks well, that the bru- 
tal practices of the prize-ring at 
least warn the man who wants health 
and strength, to abstain from strong 
drinks. Little or no improvement 
has occurred in training athletes 
since the period of the Isthmian 
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games, when the poet wrote, among 
other rules, “ abstiniut vino.’ The 
trainer not only seeks to impart 
endurance and strength, but also 
temper. A bad temper is a worse 
impediment, perhaps, than a weak 
ves 83 The practice of training 
applies to pedestrians, and all per- 
sons en in athletic exercises, 
except soldiers. They also should be 
placed in circumstances calculated 
to preserve personal health and 
strength ; yet they are exposed to 
the meanest temptations, and have 
not even adequate means of ablu- 
tion or bathing. While great ex- 
ertions are made to train an army 
of volunteers, the regular army are 
not even put in training. Improve- 
ments in the precision of arms will 
hasten the closing struggle in bat- 
tles, when skill and strength assert 
their superiority ; and however they 
mav be lost and won, campaigns 
will be gained by the most enduring, 
in equal numbers, with equal stores 
and tact. Sebastopol would have 
been taken in half the time required, 
and with half the life wasted, if the 
soldiers had all been well supplied 
and healthy men. At a period of 
anxiety respecting our military 
efficiency, can no efforts be made to 
deliver us from the national stigma, 
that fifteen or twenty per cent. of 
the military are debased to weak- 
ness, chiefly by removable causes, 
or by degrading sins ? 

The necessity of “ Nephalism,” 
temperance, or whatever other name 
may be used for the practice of strict 
sobriety, is illustrated in this volume 
by the results obtained by the Pres- 
ton sick clubs (page 20), where 
1.000 ordinary members yielded 
annually twenty-three persons sick 
for an average period of seven weeks 
and four days ; and 1,000 temperate 
members, or Nephalists, yielded 
thirteen sick for three weeks and 
two days. The sickness of the first 


thousand was at the rate per annum 


| 





of one hundred and seventy-four 
weeks and one day, at a cost of 
£64 8s. The sickness of the second 
extended only to forty-two weeks 
five days, at a cost of £18 17s. 
Even this comparison gives secant 
justice to * Nephalism,” for the 
members of the second thousand 
probably suffered from the dregs of 
drink intheir own or their ancestors’ 
practices. Still, the difference is 
3,930,000 weeks of sickness per 
annum between common and strict 
habits over our population. No- 
thing more patriotic and self-deny- 
ing can be exhibited, therefore, than 
the advocacy of these principles by 
the medigal profession. 

A considerable portion of the 
volume is occupied with the wine 
question—which has been compli- 
cated by the use of one English 
word, “ wine,” in translating more 
than one original term, having dif- 
ferent significations; and many 
other common objections made to 
his own practice are noticed by 
Professor Miller. Some of them 
are very ridiculous; such as a 
meaning put on the text, “ Let 
your moderation be known of all 
men,” which some persons, who 
know its meaning, quote as a com- 
mandment in favour of moderate 
drinking ; they do not add, because 
“the Lord is at hand,” although 
that is the reason given in Scripture 
for this moderation. The original 
word has no more connexion with 
drinking usages than it has with 
Moderatism in the church, although 
a story exists on that subject, too. 
The original word means humility, 
or meekness. Professor Miller says 
—*‘ gentleness, patience, equani- 
mity.’’ Others take the text. «« Be 
not drunk with wine, wherein is 
excess,” as a reason for using cer- 
tain quantities by way of duty ; and 
their reading of the text infers that 
the excess is in the wine—for it 
would be useless to say that drun- 
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kennessis excess—while the original 
word implies a great deal more than 
excess—more, perhaps, than Profes- 
sor Miller has assigned to ‘it, if 
pressed tothe uttermost, for “asotia” 
might be fairly rendered by “ perdi- 
tion,” although it would be an ex- 
treme use of the word, and the text 
would mean,“ be not drunk, wherein 
is perdition,” instead of “ with wine, 
wherein is perdition.” In this case, 
we give the advantage of punctuation 
to the wine-bibbers. According to 
the common punction, the text reads 
—‘“Be not drunk with wine wherein 
is perdition ;” but we infer that the 
“perdition” is ascribed to the act 
of drunkenness rather than to the 
agent. The word is rendered in 
some of the dictionaries, “dissolute- 
ness, debauchery, revelry ;” and in 
either of these meanings could not 
be applied to drunkenness but to the 
agent. In this view of the mean- 
ing, it would be useless to say, “ Be 
not drunk, wherein is dissolute- 
ness,” because the consequence is 
clearly involved in the fault. The 
«‘ debauchery,” or “ dissoluteness,” 
or “ revelry,” must be in the agent 
—the wine. And some of these 
apparently double and doubtful 
translations must be ascribed to the 
“power” and “strength” of the 
original words—to which translators 
should adhere, if possible; and in 
our strong old Saxon or old Scot- 
tish language, derived directly from 
the same sources as the Greek lan- 
gnage, an equivalent will generally 
be found. This passage could be 
rendered—“ Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is “ sottishness”—a 
somewhat long word certainly, 
although our phrase a “sot” is 
probably drawn from the root of 
the word absolutely employed in 
Scripture. 

Professor Miller’s explanations of 
the wine question will interest those 
who have not hitherto made it a 
matter of inquiry, and his earnest 





advocacy of a great reform is con- 
ducted in that conciliatory spirit so 
necessary to those who have to 
overcome old practices and preju- 
dices. He presses his principles in 
conformity with the text, “ Let your 
moderation be known,” as a matter 
of personal advantage, of social be- 
nefit, and of Christian expediency. 
He states that 263 ordained mi- 
nisters and missionaries, 56 licen- 
tiates, and 80 students of divinity, 
belonging th the Free Church, and 
230 ordained ministers, 40 licen- 
tiates, and 100 students of divinity, 
belonging to the United Presby- 
terian Church, have adoped “ Ne- 
phalism.” We recommend the vo- 
lume as an admirable statement of 
the case. 





Family Pictures. By the author of 
“Mary Powell.” One Vol. Lon- 
don: Arthur Hall, Virtue and 
Co. 

Miss Manntn@ has given to the 

reading public so many pleasant and 

useful volumes that those who like 
and read them never get up heart 
to say the last is the best. These 

“Family Pictures” do not go back 

quite so far as the “ Household of 

Sir Thomas More” and the “ Chel- 

sea of Henry the Eighth’s Days,” 

but the first group belong to the 

Paices—a family worn out now in 

the direct line, although honest, 

honourable gentlemen in their time. 

Joseph Paice was left, in 1667, 

without his father, and his mother 

was “ low in the world, but rich in 
grace,” and Mr. Joseph was sent 

by an uncle to learn ten in a 

mercantile office at St. Malo’s. He 

returned home early in life and 

entered the counting-house of a 

Turkey merchant, when, some time 

after, “ falling in love” with Miss 

Mary Payne, they married “ with 

light hearts and light purses”—the 

contents of the latter being £50 
15s. 8d. This Mr. Paice made 
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yrogress in the world, and Mrs. 
lary Payne or Paice came by a 
house on Clapham-common, and 
next “a pacing mare with suitable 
accoutrements,” and afterwards “a 
chariot and horses, which cost 
£150 ;” and Mr. Paice had a horse 
of his own, Was a great supporter 
of William III., and represented 
Lyme Regis in Parliament. He 
was only thirty-three years old 
when that honour was put upon him, 
although he must have been rich 
then ; yet he was poor in his youth. 
A fortune was often made by a small 
venture in these days. Delightful 
glimpses are afforded to us of the 
housekeeping on Clapham- Sones 
and the Paragon parties in the New 
Kent-road, formed by the eleven 
families who inhabited the eleven 
houses that constituted, long ago, 
the Paragon. In these ancient 
times the families of the Paragon 
‘‘entertained,” in their turn, a 
weekly gathering of the set; and 
wecommend these little neighbourly 
groups for imitation in this latter 
half of the present century. No- 
thing in social life would be more 
amusing, except for the bad spirit it 
exhibits, than the tenacity where- 
with Mrs. Jenkins insists on not 
knowing Mrs. Tomkins, although 
they share between them the same 
‘semi-detached villa” with its ap- 
purtenances. That four feet brick 
wall, however, which divides the gar- 
dens is converted into a mountain 
of separation between the Jenkins’s 
and the Tomkins’s. Their gentility 
“annot jump over it without a for- 
ma) introduction, and somebody's 
certificate that Mrs. Jenkins was 
not, in former times, a milliner’s 
girl; and some person's voucher 
that Mrs. Tomkins did not carry 
out clothes from a washerwoman in 
her youth. In large towns a certain 
reserve is necessary with people 
whom one does not know; but we 
keep too severe a frost, and put the 





ice too thick. The Paragon parties 
were perpetuated in another form 
by a subsequent generation at 
Chelsea, where a little literary club 
was formed, who did not merely 
talk scandal over their tea. 

The Paices were, originally, Pres- 
byterians, but their circle changed 
gradually either into Congrega- 
tionalists or Church people. They 
died out, but their descendants, 
relatives, or successors maintained 
a similar amiability of character. 
When Miss Manning's grandfather 
and grandmother were married, at 
the age of twenty-one, in each case 
she says :— 


Thev agreed that their letters and purse 
should be in common. My grandmother 
gave my grandfather no account of her 
expenditure; he could trust her as his real 
self; and how often have I seen him, with 
a loving smile, pass to her a letter from the 
post to himself for her to open. 

These little matters might do very 
well with people who had plenty of 
money ; but certainly other people’s 
erandfathers may have sometimes 
kept a letter, w ith bad commercial 
intelligence for exampie, from these 
other people’s grandmothers ‘with 
the best possible intentions and the 
most sincere love. So the matter 
stands in respect to the expenditure. 
Any person’s grandfat her who could 
not trust that person’s grandmother 
had a bad wife—intellectu: uly, per- 
haps, not morally ; but the present 
generation have not all had grand- 
mothers who were unexceptionably 
wise. Fixed rules cannot be made 
for these subjects, although fond 
people of twenty-one may consider 
them possible. We continue the 
quotation :— 

She was very beautiful in youth, and in 
after life strongly resembled Mrs. Siddons. 
When I remember her she was too large; 
but my grandfather said that when he 
married her she was so slender that he 
could span her waist with his two hands— 
an assertion which only his known truth- 
fulness could make me believe. She was 
one of four sisters—Nancy, Betty, Joan, 
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and Kitty. These young ladies were coun- 
try belles, and used to ride, hunt, and drive 
about the country, all of which were put a 
stop to by early marriage. ‘You know 
Mr. G.,”’ I have heard her say, “‘ I refused 
for youa coach and four.” ‘To which he 
‘gracefully replied, “*My love, you did.” 
Who the coach and four was never tians- 
pired to us youngsters. 

The following short paragraph 
describes the origin of the connec- 
tion between Charles Lamb and Mr. 
Paice :— 

One day Mr. Coventry said to Mr. 
Paice, “ There is a lad whoin I placed some 
years since in the Blue Coat School, now 
on the point of leaving it, and I know not 
what on earth to do with him.” “ Let 
him have the run of my counting-house till 
something better offers,” said Mr. Paice; 
and, accordingly, Charles Lamb took his 
place there, and continued in it till he 
obtained a clerkship in the South Sea 
House, of which comrany Mr. Coventry 
was governor, and Mr. Paice one of the 
directors. 

Lamb did not long remain there; as Mr. 
Paice’s interest at the India Board (his 
friend Sir Francis Baring then being chair- 
man) procured him a situation in the India 
House, which, though not very \ucrative, 
was sure to lead to better things, as the 
clerks rose in regular rotation. Such was 
the connexion between Elia and one of 
his early benefacwors, of whom he makes 
grateful mention. 


Charles Lamb, like Charles [I1.— 
to whom, in that particular, the 
essayist was Charles ILI.,—doubted 
whether a Presbyterian could be a 
gentleman, and so he wrote of Mr. 
Joseph Paice, of Bread-street Hill, 
merchant, that “though bred a 
Presbyterian, and brought up a 
merchant, he was the finest gentle- 
man of his time.” 

Miss Manning adds, in a foot 
note, that her relative, “although 
brought up a Dissenter, never ceased 
from the communion of the Church 
of England,” not, we hope, by way 
of explaining the reason of his 
uniting to the practice of a Presby- 
terian the qualities of a gentleman ; 
for this volume contains so much 

leasant reading on many subjects 
that the authoress must think well 
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of those old gentlemen who afford 
material for its earlier and most in- 
teresting pages ; and cannot think 
ill of their principles. 


The Srxvty-erghth Psalm. By a Sep- 
tuagenarian, with new translation 
and notes; pp. 59. London: 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. , 
This thin volume contains a 

critical analysis and doctrinal ex- 

position of a single psalm, by a 

Septuagenarian, who says that the 

view taken “by him of the psalm 

may cause at first some little sur- 
prise,” but we believe that com- 
mentators of evangelical opinions, 
and of any standing, pele this 
psalm as peculiarly prophetical of 
the Redeemer, exactly as this author 
holds, and as he has made clear by 
his excellent verbal criticisms. The 
application of the psalm to the 

Saviour and his kingdom is asserted 

by Dr. Wilson, of Southampton, in 

his recently published and valuable 
volumes of commentaries on the 

Psalms.* He acknowledges, how- 

ever, that it is a passage of Scrip- 

ture attended with many difficulties, 

This little volume deals with, and 

we think removes them. The Sep- 

tuagenarian takes every doubtful 
word of the original to its root, and 
by a comparison of passages, ren- 
ders the literal meaning and the 
spiritual object alike clear. His 
translation of the psalm commences 
differently from that in the autho- 

rized version. It proceeds upon a 

difference in tense, but that may in- 

volve the entire meaning. Dr. 

Wilson also states that the future 

may be used in translating the first 

verse of the psalm. By referring 
to the authorised version the reader 
will observe that the employment of 
the future tense changes the pas- 
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sage from a prayer to a prediction. 
It reads thus by the Septuagenarian’s 
versiou— 

‘God will arise! His enemies will be 

scattered ; 
They also that hate Him shall flee before 
Him.” 

This translation gives to the Psalm 
a more decided tone than it has in 
the common version. It also sweeps 
away a crude and foolish objection 
which has been made to the em- 
ployment of this part of the Psalm, 
consistent though it is said by the 
objectors to be with Old Testament 
times, in the worship of the New 
Testament Church. We had some 
time since a little pamphlet sent to 
us from Belfast, containing a lecture 
on thesubject of psalms and spiritual 
songs said to have been delivered in 
a Wesleyan church there. The 
lecturer or writer was quite fierce 
against the oy ment of certain 
psalms in worship, and gave a de- 
cided preference to Mr. Wesley’s 
hymns. As a matter of poetical 
taste we are free to say that the 
gentleman indicated the possession 
of a blank for imagination, and on 
theological grounds he evinced an 
extremely superficial line of thought. 
The passages quoted by him must 
not be considered as justifying any 
bad desire that he might be pro- 
voked to entertain for us, because 
we do not consider him, although a 
lecturer, to be either poet or theo- 
logian. A man certainly need not 
be a poet to command and deserve 
our respect in difficulties of critical 
translation, and the employment of 
the futare or frophetical sense 
would be legitimate, we believe, in 
other passages besides the first verse 
of this remarkable psalm. Let us 
add, however, that some minds seek- 
ing offence may stumble at these 
translations, and men, not yet rich 
in faith, but groping their way may 
not comprehend them ; still all good 
commentators deem them propheti- 





cal, and in many cottage homes their 
meaning has been fully explained, 
without any parade of learning, by 
humble though intelligent men who 
‘never learned’’ Hebrew, as they 
came to them in their family wor- 
ship. 

We do not, on account of that 
fact, undervalue the careful study 
of the original, but, on the con- 
trary, we deem the time come, for 
many reasons, when the Hebrew 
language should be deeply studied, 
as in it we have probably the root 
of all civilized languages. This ex- 
position of the Sixty-eighth Psalm is 
extremely valuable, for it is alto- 
gether founded on critical research. 
We will quote a few passages to 
show the extent of the alterations 
suggested by the author. The 30th 
verse in the authorized translation 
reads thus :— 


Rebuke the company of spearmen, the 
multitude of the bulls, with the calves of 
the people, till every one submit himself 
with pieces of silver. Scatter thou the 
people that delight in war. 


Dr. Wilson, whose work we have 
already mentioned, is an excellent 
Hebrewist, but he takes no farther 
critical notice of the verse than we 
find in the words—“ it is difficult’ 
to satisfy one’s self as to the trans- 
lation of each word.” The Septua- 
genarian makes an entire change of 
the translation, and expresses it in 
the following lines :— 


He rebuketh the selling of beasts; 

He testifieth against bulls treading in the 
courts of the people. 

He scattereth the pieces of silver 

That the people may delight to draw 
near. 


This version completely alters the 
meaning of the passage, which is 
obviously not brought out in the 
authorized version. We cannot 


undertake to justify the change, but 
we point it out as one, in our 
opinion, more consistent with the 
scope of the psalm than the 
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thoughts in our common transla- | 


tion, for the difference is one of | 


ideas, and not merely of words, 
The verse is prophetical by this 
rendering of the expulsion of the 
money-changers from the courts of 
the temple, as narrated in Mark 
xi. 11 to 18, and by others of the 
evangelists. 

We copy another verse to show 
a proposed change, which we think 
is more apparent and very import- 
ant. It is the 22nd verse, and runs 
thus in our authorized version :— 

The Lord said, I will bring again from 
Bashan; I will bring my people again from 
the depths of the sea. 

Dr. Wilson says, in reference to 
this verse :-— 

If in the former verse there is an intima- 
tion of the apostacy of the Jews, and their 
continuance in it, we have here an assur- 
ance of their being brought back again—a 
blessing often foretold by the prophets; and 
it may also imply some general defection of 
the protessing people of God, some great 
and far spread oppression, out of which, 
as out of the depths of the sea, God will 
bring His own. What ‘the allusion is to 
Bashan, I am not able to discover. 

The Septuagenarian changes the 
verse in a very great measure, and 
renders it in the following words :— 
The Lord hath said—I will bring from the 

changer; 
I will bring back again from the depths of 
the sea. 

In justifying this change, he 
says :—‘* The word Bashan, as it 
stands in this verse, seems to denote 
Beth-shan, the house of the chan- 
ger.” His idea is, that the words 
contain a promise to bring again 
from death, or out of the grave. 

The Septuagenarian traces back, 
“part at least,” of this beautiful 

salm to Numbers x. 35, which is 
also the 1st verse of the 68th Psalm; 
and as it was customary among the 
Hebrews to quote only the first 
verse of the passage which they 
chaunted or sung, it is possible that 
this psalm may have formed the 
morning hymn of the Israelites, as 


they began their marches through 
the wilderness. 


The author in reference to another 


-and difficult passage in Peter's 











epistles, says :— 


Instead of the words, he led captivity 
captive, we read in the margin of our Bibles 
a multitude of captives, and this comes 
nearer to the meaning of the Hebrew, which 
seems to imply a turn from one place orstate 
to another, and to be spoken prophetically 
of the Messiah, who, when he ascended 
on high, would lead with him the captive 
mu'titude of faithful souls, who with taith- 
ful Abraham had long been waiting, in 
their place of safe keeping, the prisoners of 
hope, Zec. ix. 12, tor the manifestation of 
the long promised, and earnestly desired 
coming of the Messiah. To these spirits 
in prison, as St. Peter calls them, the spirit 
of Christ went and preached the glad tidings 
of salvation, during the short interval of 
separation from the body. Not, as made 
known tothem formerly, in foreshadowing 
figures, but as the then finished work of 
their Risen Lord. 


The 18th verse of the Psalm in 
our authorized version reads thus :— 


Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast 
led captivity captive: thou hast received 
gitts foranen; yea, for the rebellious also, 
that the Lord God might dwell among 
them. 

And in this translation it reads: 


Thou art gone up on high! 

Thou le:dest up the captive multitude ! 

Thou dost receive gifts for men. Yea even 
for the rebellious, 

That the Lord God might dwell among 
them! 

The greatest difference is brought 
out, perhaps, in the last verse save 
one, the 34th verse, which is thus 
given in the authorized transla- 
tion:— 


Ascribe ye strength unto God: his ex- 
cellegey is over Isrue¥, and his strength is 
in the clouds. 


This sentence is turned By the 
Septuagenarian in the following 
manner :— 

Ascribe ye power unto God, 

To cause I[srsel to arise, 


Her ascending souls with their Almighty 
Leader, 


Are in the clouds. 


This translation amply deserves 
the attention of Biblical students, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


Tne alteration in the size of the Magazine may render it, we believe, more 
acceptable to its general readers; and much more portable to those who bind 
and preserve the volumes. We regret that it was not previously adopted ; and 
the reduction in the price cannot be unacceptable to any purchaser. We may 
hereafter, at special seasons, increase the size, accompanied by a strictly corres- 
ponding increase of price; but that cannot be necessary, except for an occasional 
and particular purpose. At its present price and size this Magazine is the 
cheapest in the country: cheapest in relation to the quantity of matter given, 
and the money charged. ' 
We do not expect an early and marked reduction in the price of printing- 
res from the abolition of, the duty; although we need an relief on that 
ranch of outlay ; but the economy may rather be expressed in the quality, than 
the price and therefore the quantity, of paper that can be used in a single 
number. It was, therefore, a matter of some importance to have Mr. Gladstone’s 
intention respecting the paper duty, before the issue of a new series. If he had 
seized the first date within his power of vindicating his views, we should have 
commenced a new series with a higher quality of paper. He defers until 
October the vindication of his last year’s budget, and we are obliged to acquiesce 


in the postponment. 


We propose no change in the general plan of the work,’farther than giving in 
future a fuller literary register, and bestowing attentivn on scientific subjects, 
connected directly with the public interest. We mention these purposes only 
because the length of one paper, somewhat tinged with legal romance, obliges 
us to omit the first of some papers connected with fictitious literature—a 
department that we have no design to abandon, but to render useful. 

rhe principles advocated in our pages have always deserved the respect and 
sympathy of earnest Reformers; and if the advocacy approach in quality to the 
purpose, there must be space among a number of able cocre. chiefly devoted 
to amusement, for one more particularly engaged on objects of utility, at a price 
certainly never previously proposed in a seanahiy publication. 








ONE OF US. 


The brightest jewels of his bride— 
The young man’s hope, the old man’s pride, 
A sight for kings to see. 


His happy children laughing clung, 
Till all the house with music rung : 
And sitting there awhile, 

I envied him his simple joy— 
When, listening to his younger boy, 
His face was all a smile. 


Sixty years of age to-day, 
Strong and happy—scarcely grey— 
I know the secret now : 
A warm good heart will ever give, 
To those who for each other live, 
An ever youthful brow. 
Wittuam Jonn ABRaM., 


Sixty years ago to-day, 
An infant in its cradle lay. 

What would that infant be ? 
The mother, leaning o’er her child, 
Doubtful prayed and hopeful smiled, 

And answered, “ good to me.” 


And years rolled on and up he grew, 
Strong as an oak and noble too: 
Beneath his friendly shade, 
The orphan ever found her rest 
And crept unto his kindly breast, 
And there her home she made. 


His God was with him all his life, 
And like unto him grew his wife; 
Ané round about his knee, 
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